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Cuarter XVII. 
‘AND IN SUCH CHOICE SHALL STAND MY WEALTH AND WOE,’ 


ERRICK went back to London that evening. Lavendale was in 
Bloomsbury Square and would have had his familiar friend and 
companion to live with him there if Herrick would have consented, 
but Herrick was sternly resolved upon a life of hard work and 
almost Spartan plainness. He was filled with ambition, with that 
keen desire of success for the sake of a loved object, with that 
same generous unselfishness which made Steele so happy, when 
he had earned a handful of guineas, to cast them into the lap of 
his dearest Prue. So he refused to leave his two-pair lodging in 
the alley near Buttons, and he worked on with an honest purpose 
which made success a foregone conclusion. But in spite of the close 
occupation of his parliamentary duties and his work asa journalist 
Mr. Durnford found time to travel by heavy coach to Winchester, 
whence a hired horse conveyed him to the mansion of Sir John Chum- 
leigh, a county magnate, and chief representative of an ancient Tory 
and High Church family, a gentleman whose grandfather had bled 
and died for the king in the Civil War, and whose father had held 
himself sullenly aloof from the Dutch usurper, and had lived and died 
onhis own estate. The present Sir John Chumleigh was a sportsman 
and an agriculturist ; lived only for farming and fox-hunting, and 
despised all the other interests and ambitions of mankind. He had 
married the daughter of a needy nobleman, a fine lady who had 
been slowly fretting herself to death amidst the rude plenty of a 
rural establishment for the last twenty years, and was a wonder to 
all her neighbours inasmuch as she was still alive. 
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To this gentleman Mr. Durnford presented himself one bright 
April afternoon. 

He found the baronet in a panelled parlour, seated at a table 
covered with documents of a business character. Sir John was 
big and burly, wore leather breeches and top-boots in winter and 
summer, and had all his clothes cut in a style which suggested the 
hunting-field rather than the drawing-room. He was a man who 
would start in the winter starlight before the first ray of dawn 
had begun to glimmer in the eastern sky, in order to ride fifteen 
miles to a meet. He had a couple of packs, a magnificent stud 
of hunters, hunted four times a week, and considered every guinea 
squandered which was not spent upon kennel or stable. He was 
proader of being master of hounds than he would have been of 
being Prime Minister. Herrick glanced at the whip-racks, the 
rows of spurs, the vizards and brushes, which adorned the walls, 
and at once understood the kind of man with whom he had to 
deal, and he was prepared for a frank off-hand incivility rather 
than hypocritical courtesy. 

He stated his business briefly. 

‘I have a very particular reason, sir, for being interested in 
the history of a member of your family who fell upon evil for- 
tunes, and died young, leaving a motherless infant behind him.’ 

‘My good sir, my family tree has spread deuced wide since 
the Chumleighs—an old Norman race—first took root in the 
land, and if you expect me to give information about every 
beggarly twig that has withered upon it within the last half- 
century 4 

‘This gentleman I take to have been a somewhat near rela- 
tion, Sir John, since it was to you he turned in the hour of his 
direst necessities.’ 

‘Yes, sir, they all do that; they go to a well-to-do relative as 
naturally as an old dog-fox goes to ground.’ 

‘Do you remember a cousin who came to you in the year nine, 
*twas in the autumn, shortly after Malplaquet, with a little girl, a 
mere baby ——?’ 

‘I’m not likely to forget the fact, sir. What,a trumpery third 
or fourth cousin to come to my house with a squaller of eighteen 
months old, expecting to be housed and fed for an indefinite period ; 
since having once found comfortable quarters that kind of vagrant 
would not be inclined to resume his march in a hurry! It was as 
much as I could do to be barely civil to that idle vagabond ; 
but I mastered my indignation so far as to offer him a substantial 
meal, which he refused, and a guinea, which he flung to the foot- 

men who showed him the way out P 
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‘ Preferring to tramp back towards London hungry and penni- 
less than to accept your benefaction,’said Durnford; ‘a false pride, no 
doubt, sir, but there are men who harbour such pride and would die 
to maintain it. Your hospitable offer was the last chance of a meal 
your kinsman had, for he died of starvation on the road to London, 
and his orphan was adopted by one Squire Bosworth, a landed 
gentleman at Fairmile in Surrey.’ 

‘How do you know that he died of want, sir?’ asked Sir John, 
somewhat dashed in his spirits. q 

‘ Oh, sir, the fact is notorious ;’ and then Durnford related those 
two chapters of the story which he had heard from Mr. Ludderly, 
and the nurse at Chelsea, and from Mrs. Bridget and others at 
Fairmile. 

‘Well, sir, it’s a pitiful tale,’ said the baronet; ‘ but there is 
hardly a man in England rich enough to provide for all his poor 
relations. The lean kine would eat up all the fat kine, sir, if 
mistaken benevolence were to attempt the task, and the kingdom 
would be reduced to a dead level of poverty. Gad’s curse, sir, every- 
body would be paupers. There would be no green spot in the desert. 
’*Tis sounder wisdom and truer benevolence in the rich to keep 
their estates together, to maintain a good household, feed their 
dependents, and uphold trade. However, I am sorry this mis- 
guided young man came to a scurvy end.’ 

‘Dare I ask why you call him misguided, sir ?’ 

‘Because he made the vast mistake of trying to live by his 
wits, instead of by some steady and honest industry—because he 
thought to make his living by hanging about London, sitting idle 
in coffee-houses, and picking up stray notions from the town wits, 
Dryden, Congreve, Wycherley, Addison, Steele, and the rest of 
em, to retail secondhand in the newspapers at a penny a line. 
Better to have carried a musket, or swept a crossing. And then 
when he was bear-leader and earning handsome wages, with the 
run of his teeth at the best inns on the Continent, and a coach- 
and-four to carry him all over Europe—an education which should 
have made him as good a writer as that Mr. Addison whom people 
thought so much of-—-he must needs spoil all his chances by 
running off with a girl out of an Italian convent, and causing a 
fine hubbub among the priests.’ 

‘ Was the lady a cloistered nun?’ asked Durnford eagerly. 

‘Why no; ’twas said she was but a boarder or pupil in the 
convent, handsomely paid for by a wealthy father, who kept so 
much in the dark as to his daughter that she may be said to have 
been nameless, and ’twas shrewdly guessed she was the offspring of 
some low intrigue whom the father was glad to hide within con- 
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vent walls, in the hope she would take the veil and rid him of all 
trouble about her.’ 

‘Since you heard so much, Sir John, you must have heard the 
father’s name ?’ 

‘Here you are out in your reckoning, sir. My only informa- 
tion came by a sort of explanatory letter which my foolish cousin 
sent me—having a kind of deference for me as the head of the 
family—soon after his marriage.’ 

* Would you oblige me so far as to let me see that letter, sir, 
which I make no doubt you have preserved?’ asked Durnford. 

‘Nay, young sir, you go somewhat fast. Will you do me the 
favour to explain by what right you would grope in the mystery 
of Chumleigh’s life and marriage? What interest can my dead 
kinsman have for you, a stranger, that I should let you pry into 
the scandals of his mistaken youth ?’ 

‘I will be plain with you, Sir John. My interest in Mr. 
Chumleigh arises indirectly. His orphan daughter, who died of a 
fever at the age of five, was the beloved playfellow and companion 
of a young lady whom I hope to make my wife. It is for her sake 
I am curious about your kinsman’s history.’ 

‘’Tis a roundabout sentimental kind of interest, sir, which, 
were you less of a gentleman, I should feel d bly indisposed to 
gratify,’ said Sir John. ‘Pray may I ask, sir, who and what you 
are—for your name, though it has a respectable sound, gives me 
no information on that point ?’ 

‘To begin with then, Sir John, I belong to that fraternity of 
scribblers to which you object. Without being exactly a haunter 
of coffee-houses, I have a profound reverence for the shades of 
Dryden and Addison, whose bodily presence was once familiar at 
Buttons—nay, “twas Mr. Addison who gave the vogue to that house 
which was kept by an old servant of Lady Warwick’s ; and, as for 
wits in the flesh, I have ever hung with delight upon the discourse 
of Congreve and Wycherley, Pope and Gay. Yes, Sir John, I too 
am that low thing, a man who lives by his brains; but I have 
another profession besides that of scribbler.’ 

* May I ask what your secondary occupation is, sir?’ 

‘I have the honour to represent the borough of Bossiney in 
his Majesty’s last Parliament.’ 

‘Indeed, sir. You are in the House, are you? And I'll 
warrant you are an arrant Whig.’ 

‘I hope, Sir John, that will not prejudice you against me.’ 

‘Nay, Mr. Durnford, I have ceased to be a partisan. There 
was a time when I was a red-hot Jacobite—and looked to Harley 
and St. John to open the Queen’s eyes to her duty as a daughter 
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and a sister, and so, without much violence or damage to the 
country, to bring in King James the Third so soon as the throne 
should be vacant. But when I saw how easily Harley and St. 
John were beaten, and how quietly the country knuckled under 
to a middle-aged foreigner who could not speak a word of our 
language, and when that miserable flash in the pan of fifteen 
showed me how feeble a crew were the Jacobites of England and 
Scotland—-faith, sir, the best man among them was Winifred, 
Countess of Nithisdale—I began to think that I had better stay at 
home and hunt my hounds and keep clear of all politics. Neither 
party has ever benefited me, and I say with the gentleman in the 
play which the Winchester Mummers acted last Easter, ‘ A plague 
on both your houses!” So Whig or Tory is all as one to me, Mr. 
Durnford. And now will you crack a bottle of Burgundy, or will 
you drink a glass or two of Malaga, after your long ride?’ 

Sir John had talked himself into a good temper, and Herrick 
thought that he might drink himself into a still more gracious 
humour, so frankly accepted his offer of a bottle; whereupon the 
butler brought a massive silver tray with decanters of Burgundy 
and Malaga, and a dish of crisp biscuits, made after a particular 
recipe which had been in the family from the time of Queen Bess, 
who had lain at Chumleigh Manor in one of her innumerable 
peregrinations, whereby she had laid upon the family the burden of 
for ever preserving the antique furniture and cut velvet hangings 
of the room in which her royal person had reposed. Charles the 
Second had been a more frequent visitor, putting up at Chumleigh 
on several occasions when his Court was quartered at Winchester 
for the hunting in the New Forest, and when he and his favourites 
had hunted with the Chumleigh foxhounds. Sir John prattled of 
those glorious days as he sipped his Malaga, which was a fine 
heady wine. 

He sipped and prosed, describing those great days in which 
royalty had hunted with his grandfather’s foxhounds and drunk of 
his grandfather’s wines, and finally talked himself into such an 
expansive temper that he pressed Herrick to put up at Chumleigh 
Manor for the night, and leave Winchester by the coach which 
started at eight next morning. This offer Mr. Durnford thought 
it wise to accept, as it might afford the opportunity for getting 
a wider acquaintance with the history of the Chumleigh family, 
and that Philip Chumleigh in whose fate he was so keenly interested. 

It was dusk by this time. The baronet had dined at three, 
and he was in for an evening’s good fellowship. 

‘ Her ladyship will take it ill if we do not go to the drawing- 
room for a dish of tea,’ he said; ‘byt we can come back to my 
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study afterwards, and I’ll show you my kinsman’s letter, and as 
many memorials of the House of Chumleigh as you may care 
to look at. Our pedigree is more interesting than that of most 
county families, for the Chumleighs have married into a good 
many noble houses. We are an historical race, sir.’ 

The drawing-room was on the other side of a large hall, paved 
with black and white marble, and with a lantern roof, after Inigo 
Jones. It was a spacious and handsome apartment, hung with old 
Italian pictures of manifest worthlessness, interspersed with por- 
traits of the House of Chumleigh by Holbein, Vandyke, Lely, and 
Kneller; the present owner and his wife by this last artist 
occupying the places of honour on either side of the high chimney- 
piece, which was an elaborate structure in white and coloured 
marble, with the armorial bearings of the Chumleighs carved in 
high relief on the central panel. 

Beside the fireplace sat a very small faded-looking little 
woman, who rose with a languid air when her husband presented 
the stranger, and sank almost to the carpet in a kind of swooning 
courtesy. 

‘ Indeed, sir, it is a privilege to see anyone at Chumleigh who 
has seen the town within twelve months,’ she said to Herrick, in 
acknowledgment of her husband’s half-apologetic introduction of 
the stranger. ‘ We live here in the wilds, and our most intellec- 
tual company are huntsmen and feeders. There is scarcely an 
hour of the day when I am free from the intrusion of a great 
hulking fellow redolent of the kennel or the stable.’ 

‘My dear, I must see my servants, and unless you and I are to 
live in separate houses I know not how you are to escape an occa- 
sional whiff of the stable,’ grumbled Sir John. 

‘Oh, I must forgive you your servants,’ replied his wife, ‘since 
your friends are but a shade better—men who have but two 
subjects of discourse: the last horse they have bought, or the last 
run of which they were thrown out, or in which they were in at 
the death. They seem almost as proud of one circumstance as of 
the other. But pray, sir,’ turning to Herrick, and exposing a 
scornful and somewhat scraggy shoulder to her husband, ‘tell 
me the last news in town. Is Lady Mary Hervey as great a 
toast as ever? I for my part never thought her a beauty, 
though she has some good features—and is her husband still a 
valetudinarian ?’ 

‘Yes, madam, Lord Hervey is always complaining, but as he 
contrives to perform all his Court duties, which are onerous, I take 
it he is more robust than the world thinks him, or than he thinks 

himself.’ 
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‘And Mrs. Howard? Has she finished her new house at 
Twickenham ?’ 

‘Marble Hill? Yes, madam, ’tis just finished, and is the 
prettiest thing for its size I ever saw.’ 

‘ And is she still the first favourite with his Majesty ?’ 

‘That, madam, she has never been, and never will be. The 
Queen is the reigning sultana at Kensington and at Richmond, 
whatever illicit loves may beguile his Majesty’s sojourn at Han- 
over, where one would think his heart was fixed, so eager is he 
ever to get there.’ 

‘Indeed, sir! Thenit is Vashti and not Esther who reigns. I 
am glad of that for the sake of honour and honesty. Why does 
not the King send Mrs. Howard about her business ?’ 

‘Oh, madam, such an idea is furthest from his thoughts. He 
must have somewhere to spend his evenings. ‘The Queen is his 
mentor, his chief counsellor, and he knows it, though he affects to 
think otherwise: he must have an amiable stupid woman to talk 
to by way of relaxation. No one could endure the perpetual 
company of the goddess Minerva. Be assured, madam, Venus 
was as empty-headed as she was pretty, and that’s why she had so 
many adorers.’ 

‘ You give a very bad notion of your own sex, sir,’ retorted the 
lady, busying herself with the tea-tray, which had been brought 
in during the discussion. ‘ But as for beauty, I never thought 
Mrs. Howard could claim dominion upon that account. She has 
fine hair and a good complexion—but how many a milkmaid can 
boast as much !’ 

‘Doubtless, madam ; and a milkmaid would be just as pleasing 
to King George, if she were a little deaf and very complacent.’ 

‘For shame, sir! Let us talk no more of this odious subject. 
Pray enlighten me about the theatres. Is Drury Lane or Lincoln’s 
Inn most fashionable? I have not seen a play for acentury. Sir 
John has always an excuse for not taking me to London.’ 

‘The best in the world, my love—an empty purse,’ answered 
the baronet cheerily. 

‘No wonder your purse is empty when you squander hundreds 
upon your kennels,’ complained the lady, who was fond of airing 
her grievances before a third person. 

‘ Squander, my lady, squander did you say? To maintain a 
pack of foxhounds is to perform a public duty; it is to be the 
chief benefactor of one’s neighbourhood. When I can no longer 
pay for my kennel and support my church, may I lie in my grave 
under the shadow of the tower, where the music of my hounds can 
no longer gladden my ear. No, madam, the maintenance of an 
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historic pack is no selfish extravagance. It is the highest form of 
philanthropy. It gives sport to the wealthy and employment 
to the poor—it affords pleasure to gentle and simple, old and 
young. If you could sit a horse, Maria, you would not talk such 
foolish cant as to call my kennel an extravagance.’ 

This question of horsemanship was always a sore point with 
Lady Chumleigh, and no less savage beast than a husband would 
have been brutal enough to touch upon it. 

‘Had I health and strength for such rough work as hunting, I 
make no doubt I could ride as well as my neighbours,’ replied the 
lady with a semi-hysterical sniffling sound which alarmed her 
spouse, as it was often the forerunner of screams, and wilder 
laughter, tapping of red-heeled shoes on the carpet, cutting of 
laces, burning of feathers and spilling of essences, with all the 
troublesome rites of the goddess Hysteria. 

‘ And so indeed you could, my dearest love,’ he cried, eager to 
avert the storm ; ‘you have the neatest figure for the saddle on 
this side Winchester, and would be the prettiest little Amazon in 
the hunting-field if you had but the courage to ride my bay, 
Kitty, than which no sheep was ever tamer.’ 

‘It is not courage I want, Sir John, but stamina,’ murmured 
the dame, appeased and flattered. 

‘I hope you like this bohea, Mr. Durnford,’ she said blandly, 
‘it is the same as the Duchess drinks at Canons?’ 

Herrick declared it was the best tea he had tasted for an age. 
Sir John informed his wife that the stranger would sup with them, 
and stay the night; and then the two gentlemen went back to 
the library, where Mr. Chumleigh’s letter was produced from an 
iron box containing family documents. 

Herrick read it slowly and meditatively, trying to get the 
uttermost out of a very brief statement. 

Montpellier: October 20, 1706. 

‘ My dear Sir John,—As you may happen to hear of my mar- 
riage, and perhaps from those who may not be friendly to me, I 
think it my duty to furnish you with some particulars of that 
event which so nearly concerns the happiness and honour of two 
people, my wife and myself. 

‘ Imprimis, you will be told perhaps that I stole my wife from 
aconvent. Well, so I did, but she was under no vow, had taken 
no veil, was only a young lady placed there by her guardian as 
pupil and boarder, and from what I know I believe she might have 
been left to languish there in a dismal confinement within the 
four high walls of an ancient Italian garden if love and I had not 
rescued her. It is needless to make a long story of how we met 
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by chance in the convent chapel, and afterwards by contrivance, 
and how we soon discovered that Providence had designed us each 
for the other. I never had a dishonourable feeling in regard to 
my charmer, and my crime in carrying her off from that sancti- 
monious prison-house was no more than if I had run away with a 
young lady from a fashionable seminary at Bath or Tunbridge. 
She brought me no fortune, and may never bring me a shilling, 
though I have reason to believe her father is inordinately rich. 
You will think it strange when I tell you that_his daughter does 
not even know his name, and has no recollection of his person, or 
having ever seen him since her infancy. The only person con- 
nected with her who ever visited the convent was a steward, who 
came twice a year to pay her pension and who always brought her 
valuable presents. I can but think that my dearest girl must have 
been the offspring of an illicit love, and that her parent must be 
one of that race of travelling Englishmen who love the Continent 
most because of its wider scope for dissolute habits. 

‘She received much respect and consideration from the nuns, 
but they never told her anything about her own history. To 
her natural questions on this subject she received one unalterable 
reply : * You will know all in good time.” 

‘That time, by my act, may never come; for my wife knows 
not how or where to address her mysterious parent. It may be 
that I have cut her off from the inheritance of a splendid fortune, 
and that thought gives me some uneasiness, as I see her smiling 
upon me while I write these lines in our humble lodging. But 
we are both so happy that I can scarce doubt we have done wisely 
in obeying the sweet impulsion that united our lives, as I have an 
honest intention of working hard to win independence, and trust 
the day may come when we shall afford to scorn the wealth of a 
profligate who was ashamed to acknowledge his lovely and inno- 
cent child. 

‘I hope, sir, when I go to London with my wife next summer, 
with the intention of entering my name at the Temple, you will 
honour us both with your countenance, and that inthe meantime 
you will be assured I have done nothing to forfeit your goodwill as 
the head of our family. I have the honour to remain, my dear 
sir, your very affectionate and dutiful servant, 


‘Puitie CHuUMLEIGH.’ 


This was all, and gave but little precise imformation. 

‘You have no other letters of your kinsman’s bearing upon his 
marriage, sir?’ inquired Herrick, 
‘ None.’ 
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‘ And did he tell you nothing more when he called upon you 
afterwards with his child?’ 

‘Nothing. To tell you the truth, sir,’ said the baronet, who, 
warmed by a second bottle, now glowed with a generous candour, 
‘IT was in a mighty ill mood for receiving an out-at-elbows relation 
upon the particular afternoon this gentleman came here ; for I had 
just brought home the finest hunter in my stud dead lame from a 
stumble into a blind ditch. I could have turned upon my own 
mother, sir ; and then comes this third cousin of mine with a puling 
brat, and tells me he has not a penny in the world, and asks me to 
give him hospitality till his fortunes mend—whereas there was no 
more hope of his fortunes mending than of my poor Brown Bess 
getting anew leg—and I dare say I may have answered him some- 
what uncivilly ; and so we parted, as I told you, inarage. But I 
am sorry for it, now you tell me he died of hunger. ’Tis hard for 
a gentleman to sink so low.’ 

‘Will you allow me to take a copy of that letter, Sir John?’ 

‘A dozen, sir, if you please. There are pens on that standish, 
and paper somewhere on the table. I'll go and smoke my pipe in 
the saddle-room while you act scribe, and I dare say when you’ve 
finished it will be supper time, and we shall both be in appetite for 
a chine and a venison pasty. We keep country hours.’ 


Cuapter XVIII. 
‘THE LADIES THERE MUST NEEDS BE ROOKS.’ 


Mr. Durnrorp went back to London and worked hard in the 
senate and in his study, eschewing all those scenes of pleasure 
and dissipation which had once been hisnaturalatmosphere. Lord 
Lavendale remonstrated with him for having turned hermit and 
forsaken his friend. 

‘ Thou wert once as my twin brother, Herrick,’ he said, ‘but thou 
art now as some over-wise cousin, too sober and industrious to be 
on good terms with folly.’ 

‘I am in love, Jack, and I have a serious purpose in this life 
which gives strength to resolution and sweetens labour.’ 

‘ Joseph Addison himself, the Christian philosopher, never pro- 
nounced sounder wisdom.’ 

‘ Alas, Lavendale, I wish with all my heart you could find one 
to love whose mere eidolon should be strong enough to guard and 
guide you!’ 

‘To keep my feet from chocolate-houses and my tongue from 
obscene discourse, eh, Herrick? Nay, old friend, there is no such 
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woman. The one I love is of the world, worldly—were she free to 
wed me, I would do all that man dare do to win her, but she is 
not free, and I can but amuse myself in the paths of foolishness.’ 

‘You are ruining your health, wasting your fortune, and I 
doubt if even at this cost you have bought happiness.’ 

‘No, Herrick, it is not to be bought so cheap. "Tis a thing I 
have never known since my first youth, when I began to find out 
the inside of the apples of Sodom. Dust and ashes, friend—life is 
all dust and ashes, when once the curiosity of youth is satisfied and 
the novelty of sinful pleasures is worn off, if you call it sinful to 
drink and play deep, and to love the company of handsome 
unscrupulous women, which I do not.’ 

‘If your mother were living, Jack, she whom you loved so well, 
whose memory I have heard you say is more sacred to you than any- 
thing else on earth, would you have led the life you are leading now?’ 

‘It would have vexed that pure and gentle spirit, Herrick, to 
seemeasIam. Well, perhaps for her sake—yes, I have often told 
myself I should have been a better man had she lived— perhaps for 
her sake I might have forsworn sack and lived cleanly. But she is 
gone—she is at rest, where my follies cannot touch her.’ 

‘How do you know that? Have you not spoken to me of the 
influence of the dead upon the living? Do you not think that in 
the after life there may be consciousness of the sins and sorrows of 
those that the dead have loved better than they ever loved them- 
selves? Do you think the chain of love is so weak that death 
snaps it ?’ 

‘The after life! Ah, Herrick, that is the question in which we 
are all at fault—it is uncertainty about that after life which damns 
us here. Better to fear hell than to be without hope beyond the 
grave. I swear, Herrick, I should be ever so much happier if I 
believed in the devil.’ 

‘ And in God.’ 

‘That needs not saying. We all want to believe in a God, 
but we shirk the notion of a devil. Now I would accept Satan in 
all his integrity could I but believe in the rest of the spiritual 
world, angels and archangels, and all the hierarchy of heaven. If 
I could think that my mother’s spirit hovered near me, could be 
vexed by my follies or moved by my penitence, that sweet spiritual 
influence would guard me from evil far better than any sub- 
lunary love. If I could believe, Herrick—but it is that damnable 
af which wrecks us.’ 

‘Do you not think, Jack, that it would pay a man to be a 
good Christian on speculation ?’ 

‘You mean that the satisfaction of living a decent life, the 
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consciousness of moral rectitude, and the better conduct of his 
affairs, would recompense him for the pains of self-denial, and that 
he would have the chance of future reward—say as one to ninety- 
nine—by way of bonus.’ 

‘Ah, Jack, you are incorrigible. Bolingbroke and Voltaire 
have corrupted you.’ 

‘No, Herrick, I am no idle echo of other men’s doubts. I hear 
his lordship and the Frenchman bandy the ball of infidelity, scoff 
at all creeds and all believers, discredit Abraham, and make light 
of Moses; prove the absurdity of all miracles, the fatuity of all 
Christians. But it was in the depths of my own heart, in the 
silence of my own chamber, that doubt first entered ; and, like the 
devil that came to Dr. Faustus in Marlowe’s play, once having 
entered, the intruder was not to be banished. That heaven which 
you Christians talk of with such easy assurance, looking forward 
to your residence there as placidly as a wealthy cit looks forward 
to a mansion at Clapham or a cottage at Islington—that golden 
Jerusalem—is for me girt with a wall of brass that shuts out hope 
and belief.’ 

‘ Your mind will change some day, Jack.’ 

‘ Then I shall begin to believe in miracles.’ 

This was but one of the many conversations which the friends 
had held upon the same subject. Let their lives or their creeds 
differ never so much, they were always staunch and loyal to each 
other. Whatever new hopes might gladden Herrick’s pathway, 
the companion of his wild youth must be ever to him as a dearly 
loved brother. 


At Whitsuntide there came a recess. The House was up, and 
Herrick was his own master for a week. He was to spend part of 
the time at Lavendale Manor, but not all his holiday. He had 
other business for some portion of the week, and that business 
took him to Tunbridge Wells. 

He had read in one of the fashionable journals, the Flying 
Post, that Lady Tredgold and her daughters were staying at the 
Wells; and he happened to have just at this time a desire to 
renew his acquaintance with her ladyship, albeit she had done her 
very best to snub him. 

‘Perhaps, now I am member for Bossiney, and supposed to 
stand well with Sir Robert, she may be more civil,’ he said to 
himself. 

He was not mistaken in his conjecture. He met the lady 
and her daughters promenading the Pantiles next day, and was 
received with cordiality. His fame had reached the Bath, where 
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he had been talked of as one of the rising young men of the day. 
Walpole’s favour, his own success in the House, had been alike 
swollen by the many-tongued goddess, and Lady Tredgold, who 
last winter had esteemed him an insufficient match for her wealthy 
niece, was, in this merry month of May, inclined to look upon him 
as a tolerable suitor for her dowerless elder daughter, whose charms 
had been on the wane for the last three years, and whom the Bath 
and the Wells had alike rejected from the list of toasts and belles. 

Mrs. Amelia herself was disposed to smile upon any gentleman 
of moderate abilities and good appearance, and she shone radiantly 
upon Herrick, who was something more than good-looking, for he 
had that indefinable air of superior intellect which comes of a 
thoughtful life, and which is always interesting to women. Mrs, 
Amelia piqued herself upon being intellectually superior to the 
common herd, and welcomed a congenial spirit. And then Herrick 
came fresh from the town, and was well up inall those fashionable 
scandals and tittle-tattlings which are agreeable even to women of 
mind. 

Mr. Durnford and the ladies paraded side by side for three or 
four turns—nodded and smirked at their acquaintance, as who 
should say, ‘ Here is as finished a beau as you will find in all Tun- 
bridge just dropped into our net; would you not like to know 
who he is?’ 

Lady Tredgold was monstrously civil, and invited the new 
arrival to tea. Herrick knew this would mean an evening at 
quadrille, but he had a few guineas in his purse and was not afraid 
of the encounter. He was willing to lose his money to her lady- 
ship as the easiest way of putting her in a good temper. So he 
went straight from the Pantiles to her ladyship’s lodgings, which 
were small and even shabby, which disadvantages Lady Tredgold 
deprecated with her easiest air. 

‘We were glad to get a shelter for our poor heads,’ she ex- 
claimed ; ‘ the place is so crowded for the holidays, and the fine 
spring weather has brought all the world to the Wells. The 
lodging-house people charge exorbitantly for their hovels, and I can 
assure you we pay a fortune for these wretched holes of ours, in which 
I am positively ashamed to receive you, my dear Mr. Durnford.’ 

The tea-table was served with a certain air of elegance, as 
Lady Tredgold had brought some of the family plate from Bath, 
together with a set of Nankin cups and saucers. Durnford sipped 
the delicately flavoured Pekoe and gossiped with the three ladies 
while the sun sank in a bed of crimson glory behind the hillocky 
common, and the blackbirds and thrushes sang their evening 
hymns in the thickets and copses that skirted the little town. 
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‘Have you seen my cousin Irene lately, Mr. Durnford ?’ asked 
Sophia, suddenly. 

She was nearer thirty than she cared to be, but still ranked as 
the young hoyden sister, and was distinguished for making silly 
speeches. 

‘I think, Mrs. Sophia, you must know that I am forbidden to 
approach that young lady,’ answered Herrick, while the mother 
frowned upon her younger hope. 

‘Indeed, but I didn’t know, so I didn’t. And why ain’t you let 
see my cousin ?’ asked the innocent girl. 

‘ Because I was once so bold as to aspire to herhand. I waited 
upon the squire as one gentleman should upon another, and put 
my suit in the plainest, openest way, but I was rejected with con- 
tumely. Yet in point of family the Durnfords may fairly rank 
with the Bosworths, and it is but sordid lucre which makes the 
barrier between us.’ : 

‘ My dear sir, that sordid lucre is about the most insurmount- 
able barrier that can divide hearts nowadays!’ exclaimed her 
ladyship, with an air of good-natured candour. ‘ Look at my two 
girls! They have had their admirers, I can assure you, and among 
the prettiest fellows in town. They have been sighed for, and 
almost died for, I can tell you, by gentlemen whose admiration 
was an honour. But then came family considerations; fathers 
intervened ; and when it was found out that my poor chicks would 
have but two thousand pound apiece out of his lordship’s estate, 
and would have to wait for even that pittance till his lordship’s 
death, their lovers were forbidden to carry the business any 
further, and fond and faithful hearts were parted.’ 

The two young ladies sighed and shook their heads plaintively, 
as if each had a history. 

‘If you are wise you will give up all thought of Irene,’ said 
Lady Tredgold. ‘My brother-in-law worships money and rank. 
He will either marry his daughter to a duke or a millionaire. I 
know that he has set his heart upon founding a great family. I 
fancy he would like best to get some poor sprig of nobility like your 
friend Lavendale, who would assume his wife’s name—call himself 
Lavendale-Bosworth, or Lavendale and Bosworth, by letters patent, 
or sink the old name altogether, and become plain Lord Bosworth.’ 

‘My friend will sell neither himself nor his name, madam,’ 
answered Durnford. ‘I know that he had a profound admira- 
tion for your niece’s beauty and sweet simplicity of mind and 
manners.’ 

‘Simplicity! Yes, she is simple enough, to he sure,’ ejaculated 
Amelia. 
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‘But I have reason to know that his heart was too deeply 
involved in a former attachment F 

‘My good sir, we all know that,’ exclaimed her ladyship im- 
patiently. ‘ We know it as well as that my royal mistress, good 
homely Anne, is dead and buried. Lord Lavendale’s passion for 
Lady Judith Topsparkle has been town talk for the last four years : 
and since last winter’s masquerades and assemblies there have been 
as many bets among the wits and beaux as to whether she will or 
will not run away with him as ever there are upon the result of a 
race. But pray what has that to do with thequestion? If he is a 
sensible young man, he will mend his morals and his fortune at 
the same time by marrying my niece. Providence must mean 
their estates to be one, and they would be the handsomest couple 
in London.’ 

‘I have so much respect for Mrs. Bosworth as to believe she 
would die rather than give her hand where she could not give her 
heart,’ said Durnford. 

‘ Oh, these girls all talk of dying, they all protest and whimper 
and pout,’ said Lady Tredgold. ‘ But they have to obey their fathers 
in the end, and then somehow it falls out that they are monstrously 
fond of their husbands, and you will see a couple who have been 
brought together by harsh fathers and the tyranny of circumstance 
transformed after marriage into such doating lovers as to sicken 
the town by their endearments and silly praises of each other. 
No girl should ever be allowed to have her own way in the dis- 
posal of herself or her fortune.’ 

‘You talk, madam, like Lady Capulet.’ 

‘If I do, it is unawares, sir, for I have not the honour of that 
lady’s acquaintance. Will you do me the favour to ring for 
candles, Mr. Durnford? My people neglect us in these strange 
quarters. Perhaps you would be agreeable to join us in a hand at 
quadrille, if you have nothing better to do with the next hour.’ 

Herrick protested that there could not be any better employ- 
ment for his evening. Her ladyship’s people consisted of a man 
anda maid. The candles were brought by the man, who put out 
the cards and set the table with the air of performing a nightly 
duty; and the ladies and their beau sat down to that favourite 
and scientific game which preceded whist in fashion and popularity. 

‘I am told the old Duchess of Marlborough prefers roly-poly 
to quadrille or ombre,’ said Herrick, as the cards were being dealt 

‘Oh, there is a vein of vulgarity in that old woman which 
shows itself in everything she does,’ replied Lady Tredgold scorn- 
fully. ‘I detest the virago.’ 

‘And yet there is an element of greatness in her character,’ 
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said Herrick. ‘Great talents, great beauty, great fortune, have all 
been hers—she has stood out in an age of lax morality as a woman 
of spotless virtue.’ 

‘Oh, sir, it is an ill thing perhaps for any woman to say in the 
presence of unmarried daughters, but I own I agree with Joseph 
Addison that a woman has noright to practise every other vice on 
the ground that she possesses one virtue, even though that virtue 
of chastity is, I grant you, the chief merit in woman.’ 

‘IT am with you there, madam, and agree that even sad Lucretia’s 
modesty would scarce justify a woman in shrewing her husband, 
maligning her beautiful and innocent granddaughter, and quarrel- 
ling with every member of her family, and yet I own to some touch 
of half-reluctant admiration for the mighty Sarah. Mr. Cibber told 
me once howit was his task to attend upon her at a supper in Notting- 
ham Castle, about the time of King James’s flight from this kingdom, 
and that her beauty appeared to him as an emanation of Divinity, 
rather than a mere earthly loveliness. And then she is such a 
magnificent virago. The woman who had the spunk to cut off 
her splendid tresses, the chief glory of her womanhood, and fling 
them across her husband’s path in a freak of temper . 

‘ Was a hot-tempered simpleton, and I dare swear repented her 
wilfulness the moment *twas done,’ said Mrs. Amelia. ‘ All I 
know of the great duchess is that she never deserved to have an 
all-conquering hero for her husband and a queen for her bosom 
friend.’ 

“The handsomest, most fascinating man in Europe into the 
bargain, said Mrs. Sophia. ‘Lord Chesterfield told me that all 
the graces met in the Duke of Marlborough’s person.’ 

‘ Very generous of his lordship,’ said Durnford. ‘It is rarely that 
an ugly man can appreciate masculine beauty.’ 

‘Oh, Chesterfield is a very obliging person,’ replied her 
ladyship, ‘and I am told they are delighted with him at the 
Hague. He will introduce the idea of elegance into the Dutch 
mind.’ 

‘Nay, madam, remonstrated Herrick, ‘it is not to be supposed 
that your Hollander is entirely devoid of elegance, or that Am- 
sterdam has less appreciation of the beautiful than Athens had. 
It is only that in the Low Countries beauty takes a homelier form, 
and shows itself in an extremity of neatness and polish in minutiz 
—dquaint architecture, shining hundred-paned lattices, every inch 
of ironwork deftly worked—cabinet pictures—brass and copper 
vessels—and cleanliness everywhere. There were streets and houses 
in Holland that enchanted me even while my mind was still 
charged with pictures of Italy.’ 
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‘I hate everything Dutch except their crockery and furniture,’ 
said Lady Tredgold. 

The game now began in earnest, and mother and daughters 
were soon absorbed in their cards. They played with all the 
intensity of practised gamesters, and though they only staked 
crown pieces, they had an air as if life and death hung on the 
balance. They were much keener and perhaps better players than 
Herrick, who on this particular occasion played with reprehensible 
carelessness. He and his partner, Mrs. Amelia, lost steadily, 
whereupon the damsel gave him many a reproachful look, as her 
best cards were wasted by his bad play. At last, after a series of 
short impatient sighs and tappings of red-heeled shoes, the young 
lady flung down her cards in a passion. Even the knowledge that 
her mother and sister were spoiling the Egyptian was no consola~ 
tion to her for the loss of her own coin, her kindred being female 
Harpagons in the exaction of their due. 

‘Pray forgive me, madam; I fear my wits were wandering,’ 
pleaded Herrick, with a penitent air. ‘In sober truth I am no 
lover of cards, and in pleasant company can scarce keep my mind to 
the game. I ought never to play with ladies—grace and beauty 
are dangerous distractions from the mathematics of quadrille.’ 

Mrs. Amelia looked mollified, and took the whole of the com- 
pliment to herself. Lady Tredgold and Sophia were in admirable 
humour, for their pockets were weighed down by Mr. Durnford’s 
crown pieces. ‘We will play no more this evening,’ said her 
ladyship gaily ; ‘my Amelia’s temper is always impetuous at cards. 
It is her only failing, dear child, and she is too candid to hide 
her feelings. The band is to play to-night on the Common. 
What if we put on our hoods, girls, and take a turn in the moon- 
light ? Perhaps Mr. Durnford would escort us ?’ 

Durnford avowed himself delighted at the privilege, so the 
three ladies muffled their powdered heads in black silk hoods, 
elegant with much ruching of lace and ribbon, and put on their 
cloaks. It was a lovely spring night, with the moon at the full, 
and all the fashionable visitors were promenading in little groups 
of two and three in the cool sweet air. A ripple of laughter, a 
babble of cheerful voices, mingled with the sound of the band which 
was performing airs from Handel’s last opera. Nothing could have 
been prettier than that picture of moonlit common and little 
town, built irregularly on the ridge of a low hill, scattered houses, 
quaint roofs, steeple and belfry, assembly rooms and baths, and 
the very smallest thing in the way of theatres, where great stars 
from London shone out now and then, a brief coruscation. 

Mrs. Amelia was enchanted with the scene. She put on an air 
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of almost infantine gaiety, and made as if she could have skipped 
for joy. 

‘It is ever so much prettier than the Bath,’ she cried. ‘ Those 
great stone houses clustering round the Abbey have such a dreary 
look. The town seems to lie in the bottom of a pit. But here it 
is all open and airy, and so pretty and tiny, like a box of toys.’ 

She and Durnford were a little way in advance of the other 
two, and their conversation had the air of a téte-d-téte. 

‘Is it really true that you have not seen my cousin since she 
was in London ?’ she asked presently, growing serious aJl at once. 
She was at that desperate stage in the existence of an idle, 
aimless, almost portionless woman, when to secure a husband is 
the one supreme object in life, and she had been thinking about 
Durnford all the evening from a matrimonial point of view. She 
saw in him the possibility of rescue from that dismal swamp of 
neglected spinsterhood in which she had waded so long. He was 
good-looking, well bred, intellectual, and he was making his way in 
the world. What more could she hope for now in any suitor? The 
day for high hopes was long past. She knew that her mother and 
sister would rejoice to be rid of her, that her father would give her 
a hundred pounds or so, grudgingly, to buy gowns, and his bless- 
ing with an air that would make it seem almost a curse. What 
could be expected from a genteel pauper tortured by chronic gout ? 

Full of vague hopes, she wanted to be certain of her ground, to 
be at least sure that all was over between Herrick and Irene. He 
paused so long before answering her question, that she was fain to 
repeat it. 

‘Ts it really, really true?’ 

¢ True that I have not seen your cousin since she left London ? 
Nay, madam, I am sure I never said as much. I only said I was 
forbidden to see her.’ 

‘That was a sophistical answer. Then you have seen her ?’ 

‘Do you want to get me into trouble, to make me betray 
myself and a lady? I will tell you this much, Mrs. Amelia, my 
suit, seems just as hopeless to-night as it seemed last winter.’ 

‘Then don’t you see that mamma is right—that it would be 
folly to pin all your hopes upon a girl who will be sold to the first 
gouty old duke or marquis who will do my uncle the honour to 
propose for her ? But I believe you are still desperately in love 
with her ?’ 

‘Six months’ severance have not schooled me to forget her.’ 

Amelia bit her lips and tossed her head contemptucusly. To 
think that a chit like that should possess the soul of a sensible 
man past thirty, a man who should have chosen a sensible woman 
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near his own age if he wanted to be happy and to make a figure 
in the world! Men are such idiots. 

There was a bench near a cluster of hawthorn trees on the 
Common, and here Lady Tredgold and her younger daughter had 
seated themselves. It was at the end of the parade which the 
little world of Tunbridge had made for itself this season. Next 
year, perhaps, they would choose another spot for their promenade ; 
fashion is so capricious. 

As Amelia and her beau approached, the anxious mother 
beckoned with her fan. The dear young thing must not walk too 
long with her swain. That téte-d-téte patrolling might be remarked 
and spoil other chances. Maternal anxiety was perpetually on the 
alert. 

‘You must be tired, child,’ said her ladyship, as the prome- 
naders drew near. ‘ You have been running about all day.’ 

Running about seemed a somewhat youthful phrase for a 
damsel of thirty, who wore three-inch heels and a hoop that would 
have handicapped Daphne. But Amelia made no objection, and 
seated herself at her mother’s side, leaving ample space for 
Durnford. 

The music came to them softened by distance, and the perfume 
of gorse and wild flowers was here untainted by the mixed odours 
of snuff and pulvilio which prevailed where the company clustered 
thicker. 

‘TI have been finding out Mr. Durnford’s secrets, mamma,’ said 
Amelia, with a laboured sprightliness. ‘ He is still over head and 
ears in love with my young cousin.’ 

‘Indeed, child? But how durst you question or tease him?’ re- 
turned the mother reprovingly. ‘Surely the gentleman has a right 
to be in love with whomsoever he pleases, and if his case is hope- 
less, it is not for us to remind him of his misfortunes.’ 

‘I can but wonder that amidst the galaxy of our Court belles 
Mr. Durnford could be dazzled by a star of secondary magnitude 
like Irene.’ 

‘To me, Mrs. Amelia, she appeared ever as Alpha, the first and 
the brightest.’ 

‘And do you really think her pretty ?’ 

‘Much more than pretty; that adjective would apply to a 
milliner’s apprentice, struggling under the burden of a hat-box. 
Irene is to my mind the very incarnation of girlish loveliness.’ 

‘Surely her nose is too long ?’ 

‘Not the most infinitesimal fraction of an inch. Her nose is 
as perfect as Diana’s. Praxiteles never moulded a more delicate 
feature. I know that ladies have a friendly, good-humoured way 
c2 
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of taking each other’s charms and attractions to pieces, like the 
bits of a toy puzzle, and discussing and cheapening every feature ; 
but all the feminine detraction that was ever uttered, out of sheer 
good-humour, over a tea-table, would not lessen my admiration of 
Miss Bosworth by one tittle.’ 

‘She has a very handsome face,’ said Lady Tredgold, with a 
decided air, as if to put a stop to triviality, ‘ but she has no figure.’ 

‘She does not exhibit her person to all the world as so many of 
our fashionable beauties have a habit of doing,’ replied Durnford. 

His heart was beating fast and furiously. He had brought the 
conversation—or it had in somewise drifted—to the very point 
which might serve his purpose, and he had a very serious purpose 
in this philandering with Lady Tredgold and her daughters. 

‘ My dear sir, it is useless to play the moralist in such an age 
as ours,’ retorted her ladyship impatiently. ‘If women have fine 
statuesque shoulders they will show them, and if they are ill-made 
or scraggy—which I thank Heaven neither of my girls are—they 
will order their gowns to be cut high and make a monstrous merit 
of modesty. My niece is not actually ill-made—her poor mother 
had an exquisite shape—but she is a willowy slip of a child with 
an undeveloped figure. Compare her, for instance, with your 
friend Lady Judith Topsparkle.’ 

‘Lady Judith is lovely, I grant,’ replied Durnford, ‘ but your 
Jadyship can hardly admire the lavish display of her charms to all 
the world. There was an artistic suggestion of nakedness in her 
loose Turkish robe at the masquerade last winter which provoked 
remarks I would rather not hear about any woman I respect—as I 
do Lady Judith. It would torture me to hear my wife so talkec 
about.’ 

‘Should you be lucky enough to marry my cousin Irene, you 
need never fear too lavish a display of her shoulders,’ said Amlia 
cantankerously. ‘Be sure she will always cover them decently, 
especially her right shoulder.’ 

‘ Come, come, child, there are things that should not be babbled 
about, however good-naturedly,’ remonstrated Lady Tredgold. 

‘Do you mean to insinuate that she is deformed?’ asked Durn- 
ford, more excited, more intent than ever. 

‘No, she is straight enough, but she has a very ugly scar on 
her right shoulder which will oblige her to maintain the exalted 
character for modesty which you give her till her dying day. 
There is such a thing, you see, Mr. Durnford, as making a virtue 
of necessity,’ added Amelia viperishly. 


‘A sear, repeated Durnford; ‘the result of some accident in 
childhood, I conclude,’ 
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‘ No doubt,’ answered her ladyship. ‘It looks like the cicatrice 
left by a very severe burn; but when I questioned my niece about 
it she could tell me nothing. The accident must have happened 
when she was almost a baby, for she had no memory of it.’ 

‘Did you never ask the squire about it ?’ 

‘Never. His daughter was brought up in such a curious way 
until I found her a governess, that I fancy the matter must be 
rather a sore subject with my brother-in-law. In fact his whole 
conduct as a husband and father was so strange that I could hardly 
trust myself to talk to him about his past life or his daughter’s 
childhood. The presence of that odious woman, Mrs. Layburne I 
think he calls her, in his house has always been an abomination to 
me; indeed, I doubt it helped to break my poor sister’s heart. As 
to the child being neglected and coming to harm under the 
dominion of that woman, ’twas but natural, for no doubt the 
creature drinks. I am only surprised that Irene ever survived 
infancy, as such a woman would be capable of murdering her in a 
fit of fury.’ 

‘Indeed, your ladyship, from what I have heard of Mrs. Lay- 
burne, I do not think she was unkindly disposed to Miss Bosworth,’ 
said Herrick. ‘She held herself aloof from all the household, sat 
and brooded in her own den, shut in from the world.’ 

‘’Twas her guilty conscience made her love solitude, no doubt. 
Hark! that is the last of the band. They are playing Dr. Bull’s 
loyal melody. It is ten o’clock, I declare. Will you come back 
to our lodgings, Mr. Durnford, and partake of a sandwich and a 
syllabub ?’ 

‘ Your ladyship is too kind: but I have to leave by the early 
coach to-morrow morning, and I think I had best go straight back 
to my hotel.’ 


Cuapren XIX. 
SIN PLAYHOUSE AND IN PARK ABOVE THE REST,’ 


Ir was summer once again, the season of roses and nightingales, 
and London, generally empty at this golden time of sunshine and 
flowers, was, in this particular year of 1727, full to overflowing of all 
those privileged people who had any right to expect anything from 
Court favour. 

A new reign had begun. Suddenly, without a moment of 
warning, the Prince of Wales found himself king. He emerged 
in an instant from the shadow of paternal disfavour to the full 
blaze of regal power. 
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Strange, dramatic even, that death of the old King, lying stark 
and cold in that very chamber in which he was born—strange to 
awfulness that wild drive through the summer dust and glare, the 
stricken King refusing to let his chariot be stopped for succour 
or rest ; dozing in the arms of his faithful chamberlain, murmuring 
faintly in a brief interval of consciousness, ‘ All is over with me ;’ 
gasping out with his last struggling breath, ‘ Osnabriick, Osnabriick,’ 
to slavish courtiers and attendants who dared not question that 
kingly command: although his omnipotent majesty the King of 
Terrors rode shoulder to shoulder with their royal master. And 
thus in the deep of night that death-chariot arrived at Osnabriick, 
and the old bishop, Ernst August, clasped the cold hand of his 
royal brother. 

The King diedon Sunday, the 11th, old style, and the newsreached 
Sir Robert Walpole at his dinner table in Chelsea on Wednesday, 
the 14th. Quick work for the express who brought the tidings, in 
those days of villainous roads and sailing vessels. Sir Robert was 
said to have killed two horses between Chelsea and Richmond in 
his ride to the princely palace, doubtless a harmless exaggeration 
of good gossip History. He received but scant civility from the 
new King—aroused from his customary after-dinner nap by the 
pleasing intelligence of his father’s fatal apoplexy—and was sent 
straight off to Chiswick, to take his directions from that dull, 
precise, and plodding politician, Sir Spencer Compton. The states- 
man thus curtly dismissed, the new King and new Queen scampered 
post-haste to their house in Leicester Fields, where no sooner was the 
news public than the square was filled with a seething mob, huzza- 
ing for King George the Second, whilst the long suite of reception 
rooms was thronged with courtiers and sycophants, male and female, 
all bowing down to the new Panjandrum, and all turning their 
backs upon poor Sir Robert, whose fall seemed a foregone conclusion 
to the meanest apprehension; for had not everybody about the 
Prince’s person heard him talk of his father’s Prime Minister as a 
rogue and a rascal for whom the Tower were only too comfortable a 
prison-house? But while the giddy, light-thinking crowd rushed 
to Leicester Fields, to slaver King George and Queen Caroline, 
some of the deeper calculators paid their court to a lady who was 
deemed a better mark for service and flattery than either ; and that 
was Mrs. Howard, the new Queen’s very submissive waiting-woman, 
and the new King’s titular mistress, who was naturally supposed to 
rule him and to be as able to turn on the fountain of royal favour 
as ever Barbara Palmer or Louise de Querouailles had been in the 
pleasant days of good old Rowley. 

‘Strange how thoroughly beside the mark these simple souls all 
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were, said Tom Philter, who by a kind of fox-like slyness always 
contrived to be on the right side. *‘ They fancied that because that 
deaf and stupid middle-aged lady wasthe King’s mistress she must 
needs be more powerful than his wife, although Queen Caroline is 
indisputably the finer woman by almost as wide a superiority as 
she is the cleverer. They concluded that the illicit tie must be the 
stronger, inasmuch as vice is generally pleasanter than virtue; 
and they did not take into consideration that our old sins are often 
as wearisome as respectability itself. I happened to know that 
in his Majesty’s estimation the Queen’s little finger is worth Mrs. 
Howard’s whole body, and it was to her I dedicated my volume of 
odes and epigrams, ** Horace in a Periwig,” while she was Princess 
of Wales.’ 

‘It was a worse mistake to suppose that the new King could 
afford to dispense with the services of the greatest politician of 
modern times,’ said Durnford, who supplied occasional papers to 
the journal for which Mr. Philter was scrub, hack, and paragraph 
writer, and who occasionally frequented the Roebuck in Cheapside, 
a well-known Whig tavern where Philter spent most of his leisure, 
and where he heard most of the news which he was wont to 
attribute to far loftier sources. After all, it matters little whether 
a journalist gets his news at first, second, third, or fourth hand, so 
long as the facts he records can amuse and interest his readers. 
The more various the relaters of a story the more embellished the 
narrative. 

‘ Ay, that was indeed a mistake. Yet, if Sir Spencer had but had 
a little more gumption, he might have formed a new Cabinet and 
sent Robin to the Tower. He let his opportunity slip, Sir Robert 
got the Queen’s ear, and now his usefulness in the adjustment of 
the civil list, by which both King and Queen get a larger income 
than any of their predecessors, has made George and Caroline his 
obliged and humble servants for ever.’ 

‘In plain words, Sir Robert Walpole has bought his King at the 
expense of his country.’ 

‘ Oh, he was always good at buying the votes and consciences of 
common folks, but it is not often a Minister has so good an oppor- 
tunity of giving a fancy price for his King. It was pleasant to hear 
him pleading his Majesty’s increasing family and the high 
price of provisions as a reason why the Commons should be 
liberal.’ 

‘And the only opposition was from Mr. Shippen—Downright 
Shippen, as Pope called him—the Jacobite who ventured to describe 
the late King as a stranger to our language and Constitution, and 
was sent to the Tower for his insolence,’ said Durnford. 
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‘ Well, there is one to whom his late Majesty’s fatal apoplexy— 
caused, Mr. Swift tells me, by a melon—has dealt a death-blow, 
one whom I could almost pity, unprincipled and shifty as he has 
ever been.’ 

‘Do you mean Bolingbroke ?’ asked Durnford. 

‘Whom else could I mean? The brightest, wisest, meanest of 
mankind. Assuredly he has quite as good a right to that de- 
scription as Bacon ever had, though Pope, who adores him, would 
never believe it. How marvellously does his career illustrate that 
old vulgar saw which tells us honesty is the best policy! Never did 
Nature and Fortune so smile upon a man as upon Harry St. John, 
who was Secretary at War at twenty and Secretary of State at 
thirty, who had the ear of his Queen and the admiration of all 
England, and might have kept both could he only have been honest. 
Twice has death ruined his schemes when they were ripest. He 
had plotted to bring over the Chevalier, had the Stuart succession 
in his pocket as it were, the Queen on the very point of recognis- 
ing her brother’s claim; andlo! Death seizes his royal mistress, 
and grins at him across her shoulder. Again, but yesterday, 
when, after years of exile, still as keenly ambitious as in his 
brilliant youth, he had bought her Grace of Kendal’s favour and 
had his foot planted, ready to throw that stout wrestler Robin, 
agaiu grim Death intervenes and reduces the Duchess to a 
cipher: and Lady Bolingbroke’s hand-over of eleven thousand to 
the Duchess’s niece has to be written down asa loss in the St. John 
ledger.’ 

‘Oh, but Bolingbroke got something for his money. But for 
that bribe to Lady Walsingham he might never have been able to 
come back to England, nor his wife, Madame de Vilette, to get 
her fortune out of Sir Matthew Decker’s clutches, who pretended 
that, as Lord Bolingbroke’s wife, her money was forfeited to the 
Crown under her husband’s attainder. Whereupon the lady 
swore she was not married to his lordship, though all her friends 
knew she was; a perjury for which the banker should at least bear 
half the lady’s punishment in Tartarus, whether it be vulture or 
wheel.’ 

‘My Lord Bolingbroke is not the only person who has lost by 
the old King’s fatal apoplexy,’ said Philter. ‘There is the 
divorced Lady Macclesfield’s daughter, brazen, beautiful Miss 
Brett, the only Englishwoman whom his Majesty ever condescended 
to admire, a regular Spanish beauty, black as Erebus, and with 
a temper to match. But no doubt you know her?’ 

‘I have seen her,’ said Durnford. 

‘The poor young lady loses a coronet. She was to have been 
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made a countess on the King’s return from Hanover, and she gave 
herself the airs of a queen in anticipation of her newdignity. And 
now Death blasts her hopes ; but as she is a fine woman with a fine 
fortune, I make no doubt she will find some convenient gentleman 
to marry her before long.’ 

The new reign gave an impetus to the world of fashion which 
made that dazzling globe spin faster on its axis. There was a 
growing recklessness in expenditure among the aristocracy, albeit 
his Majesty King George the Second was reputed the meanest of 
men, with a keener passion for counting his guineas than ever 
prince had for spending them, as economic a soul as that sturdy 
Hohenzollern, King Frederick William of Prussia, who had so 
clipped and pared and diminished the pay and pensions of courtiers 
and the profits of Court harpies ofall kinds a few years ago when he 
came to his kingdom. King George could scarcely cut down his 
expenses with so free a hand, seeing his privy purse had been so 
well filled for him ; and Queen Caroline was a woman of cultivated 
mind and catholic tastes, the disciple and correspondent of Leib- 
nitz, the patroness of Berkeley and Swift, and was disposed to do 
things in a grand style. 

The Duchess of Kendal retired to her house near Hounslow 
and mourned her royal lover in solitude, haunted by a raven in 
whose material presence her sentimental fancy recognised the 
spirit of the dead King. The younger Court was the focus of wit 
and beauty; Lady Hervey, Mrs. Campbell, née Bellingham, the 
Duchess of Kingston, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, Swift, Gay, 
Hervey, Carteret, sparkled and coruscated there. That Court at- 
mosphere pervaded the fashionable life of London. 

In that world of fashion and folly Lady Judith Topsparkle 
shone with ever-increasing brilliancy, with ever-widening notoriety. 
She had chained the young French wit Arouet to her side, like a 
falcon on a lady’s wrist, and held him as it were captive. She had 
the grim Irish Dean for her friend and confidant. Bolingbroke 
swore he adored her only a little less than his wife, and Lady 
Bolingbroke, who knew her lord’s weakness for beauty, looked on 
with indulgence at those public coquettings which were too open 
to mean mischief. etter that Henry should be composing 
epigrams or paying elaborate compliments to a frivolous young 
woman of rank than that he should be wasting the treasures of 
his mind and heart upon an orange-seller, or a vixen of the Anna 
Maria Gumley type. 

Mr. Topsparkle saw his wife’s following and made no complaint. 
Among so many admirers there was no suspicion of a serious lover. 
It pleased him that when the French wit had refused his much- 
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desired company to some of the finest houses in London, he was 
to be found in Soho Square, that Lord Bolingbroke would post all 
the way from Dawley and go back after midnight by a dark road, 
in order to dine with Lady Judith and her set; it pleased him 
that Swift should glower and grumble in front of his hearth, 
pretending to despise all mankind, yet at heart the supplest 
courtier of them all, cringing to Lady Suffolk and fawning upon 
the Queen, negotiating the gift of a poplin gown to that royal 
lady with as much pains as if it had been the treaty of Hanover, 
hoping, despairing, plotting, hating, with a fiercer passion than is 
common to common men. Before Swift’s scathing tongue and 
Swift’s awful frown, even Lady Judith bowed her lofty crest. She 
fawned upon him, as he fawned upon Queen and Prime Minister, 
and as the dog fawns upon his master, conscious of an undeni- 
able superiority. With Voltaire she might presume to trifle—that 
light mocking nature of his encouraged trifling ; but with Swift 
she was ever serious, And the Dean was himself of an unusually 
gloomy temper at this time, dangerous alike to friend and enemy, 
sparing no one with that bitter tongue of his, finding no pleasure 
in the things that pleased other people. Lord Bolingbroke said 
*twas his tenderness of heart which made him such a savage. He 
was plunged in gloom on account of his sweet companion and 
protégée, Mrs. Johnson, who was slowly sinking into the grave. 

‘ Which he has dug for ber,’ said Voltaire, who knew the story. 
‘I do not wonder that your famous Irish wit has his dark moments, 
or that his thoughts sometimes waver between the woman whose 
heart is broke, and the woman whose heart is breaking. I am 
quite ready to admit, with his lordship and Mr. Pope, that Swift is 
an excellent friend, but I cannot think him a generous lover.’ 

‘Do you not think he may have suffered even more than these 
two tender-hearted creatures wno were too officious in their love 
and too feeble in their sorrow?’ speculated Bolingbroke. ‘I doubt 
that great heart of his has been wrung in many a silent agony. He 
loved Stella from her childhood with a protecting fatherly affection.’ 

‘I always mistrust fatherly affection in a man who is nota 
father,’ interjected Voltaire. 

‘And if his fancy sometimes trifled in playful endearments,’ 
continued his lordship, ‘as even a father might trifle with his best 
beloved child, I doubt if he was ever betrayed into a direct avowal 
oflove. And then, touched and flattered by Vanessa’s worship y 

‘He found another daughter in the amiable heiress, a daughter 
at whose table he dined agreeably two or three times a week,’ said 
Voltaire. ‘ Your Dean had ever a thrifty mind. I remember, my 
lord, yourcapital story of rushing him into paying for an inn dinner 
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—how it went against the grain with his reverence. And he found 
new endearments and a new name for this wealthy Dutch lady, and 
somewhat neglected his elder daughter in her favour, and wrote a 
poem to celebrate their loves, and fooled the innocent fond creature 
into the belief she was to be Mrs. Dean—only to enlighten her 
with savage brutality one day when she had dared to interrogate 
her rival, wishing with a natural curiosity to know which of them 
had the strongest claim upon Cadenus. He frowned her into an 
ague that ended in death, and so freed himself of an importunate 
adorer, but I doubt if he has been particularly happy since that 
last look from despairing Vanessa. Should Providence ever give 
me such fond affection from an intelligent woman, I would be her 
slave, would endure her every caprice, bear with her even were she 
the veriest termagant. There is no limit to the debt of gratitude 
which a man of honour owes to the woman who loves him.’ 

‘Would you have gratitude go so far as to wink at infidelity ?’ 
asked Bolingbroke, possibly with some lingering remembrance of 
the fair and faithless Clara, whose inconstant soul could not keep 
true even to Henry St. John in his noontide of youth and wit 
and beauty. 

Lady Judith admired Swift and adored Voltaire. That airy 
sarcastic nature suited her temper to a marvel. The Frenchman’s 
presence gave a philosophic air to her receptions. The talk was 
of Descartes and Berkeley, of Leibnitz and Newton, and of those 
smaller spluttering lights, forgotten now, that transient corusca- 
tion of learned atheism, which illumined the earlier half of the 
eighteenth century. The talk was of Moses and the opera house, 
wavering betwixt legislation from Sinai and Heidegger’s latest 
prima donna: and Judith had something to say about everything, 
were the subject ever so lofty and remote from woman’s scope, or so 
low as to be tainted by foulness and unfit for a woman’s discussion. 
Her arrogance attacked the highest themes; her audacity recoiled 
not from the lowest. Her manners had the light insolence of 
Millamant, secure in sensuous charms and mental power. 

Mr. Topsparkle looked on and admired. Yes, this wasthe woman 
for whom he had sighed, having long ago outworn that kind of 
love which requires reciprocity in the object. Lady Judith’s calm 
civility and lady-like tolerance sufficed him, her airs and graces 
and elegant insolence to all mankind enchanted him. So long as 
she was faithful, and injured his self-esteem by no preference for 
another, he was content. She might not love him, but she was the 
chief sultana of his harem, and had so far conducted herself as a 
sultana without speck or reproach. 

He had heard old stories about Lavendale, how he and Judith 
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had loved fiercely and fondly, made themselves the talk of the 
town for at least three weeks, an elopement seemingly impending, 
a furious father threatening direst vengeance, and much talk of 
coaches-and-six waiting at street corners on those moonless nights 
when London was abandoned to darkness and the linkman; he had 
heard how they had quarrelled and parted on account of Chichinette ; 
and he was resigned to know that there was this one romantic and 
even blameworthy page in his wife’s history. Knowing as much, 
he had been studiously civil to Lavendale, and had gone so far as 
to invite him to Ringwood. It pleased that crafty soul of his 
to have his ci-devant rival under his roof and to be able to watch 
him keenly. He had so watched, and had seen nothing amiss. 
And now, as this first season of King George the Second’s reign 
wore on, Mr. Topsparkle was content that his wife’s former lover 
should make one in her cluster of satellites, should hand her fan, or 
advise her play at ombre or quadrille, at tray-ace or basset. 

‘My wife has a whole kennel of puppies perpetually sprawling 
at her feet,’ he said one night toa circle of friends at White’s 
chocolate-house, ‘ of whom Bolingbroke is chief bow-wow, now that 
her old admirer, Chesterfield, is at the Hague.’ 

At the opera and at the opera-house masquerades, Judith and 
Lavendale were often together, but they were rarely if ever alone. 
It would have almost seemed as if anything more than the lightest 
flirtation must have been impossible under such conditions. And 
yet under that light demeanour, deep in the hearts of both of them 
there glowed a burning passionate love ; and yet amidst that mael- 
strom of pleasure, that wild and wicked whirlpool of cards and 
dice, and lascivious talk and idlest vanity and profligate extra- 
vagance, to each one of these impassioned lovers it seemed as if the 
world held only that one other—for Judith, Lavendale; for Lavendale, 
Judith. That crowded, bustling outer world and all its inhabitants 
showed vague and shadowy as the throng of supernumerary witches 
in Macbeth. In the constant intoxication of a passionate love, 
Judith saw all faces dimly, heard all voices faintly, moved and spoke 
and smiled and played her pretty part as woman of quality and 
highest fashion, with mere automatic movements, doing the right 
thing at the right moment by mere force of habit, as a creature 
too well brought up to err against the code of politeness either by 
omission or commission. Never was she lovelier in Bolingbroke’s 
eyes than as he sat beside her at dinner one summer afternoon, 
drinking deep of Mr. Topsparkle’s finest Burgundy, and delighted 
at the idea that the graces of his maturer manhood had power to 
captivate so charming a woman. And yet all the while it was as 
much as Judith knew with whom she was talking, since her ears 
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and eyes and the fitful fluttering of her heart were all for him 
whose hand had snatched and pressed hers surreptitiously in the 
little bustle at entering the dining-room, and who now sat at the 
further end of the table, pretending to be interested in an alder- 
man’s account of Sir Robert Walpole’s latest attack upon the 
privileges and liberties of the city. 

The company at dinner were numerous, including Lady 
Polwhele and the Asterleys; Mrs. Asterley improved in manners 
and worldly wisdom by a winter in good society, and by many very 
sharp reproofs from the dowager. Little Tom Philter had been 
bidden as a man who must be tolerated occasionally lest he should 
spit venom at one’s fair name in the newspapers. Lady Judith 
was beginning to be sensitive about seeing her name in print, and 
was growing monstrously civil to the Grub Street fraternity. She 
had been written about and hinted at for her high play and her 
passion for lotteries. She had been the subject—designated by 
initials—of a ballad headed ‘On revient towjowrs, and she had 
been told that Mr. Pope had hit her character off to the life in an 
essay now in course of composition. The sketch had been read to 
privileged friends; every word told, her virtues and failings were 
perpetuated by that unerring touch which made mere words seem 
as round and fixed and perfect as a statue in marble. This after- 
noon, while they were dining, she taxed Bolingbroke with having 
seen and approved the satire. 

‘Dearest Lady Judith, do you think I could approve one word 
of depreciation, were you the subject?’ protested hislordship. ‘Our 
little friend certainly showed me some lines, bright, incisive, anti- 
thetical, in his usual style, for though he laughs at Hervey’s see-saw, 
he is not himself averse from the false glitter of antithesis—lines 
descriptive of a modish beauty, Belinda married perhaps—but they 
could no more represent you than they could embody a goddess. 
Who can describe the undescribable ?’ 

‘I am growing accustomed to malevolence,’ said Judith, ‘and 
from little men it gives me no pain. But I have admired Mr. 
Pope as a great genius, and I should not like to see myself lam- 
pooned by him.’ 

‘T will make him send you the page to-morrow, and it shall be 
cancelled if you disapprove a single line.’ 

‘You are always chivalrous. I saw some verses of yours the 
other day, addressed to some young person who seems to have been 
not quite a woman of quality; and they are so pretty that I could 
but regret your lordship had ever ceased to cultivate the muses,’ 

‘I have found those famous ladies like other women, dear 
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What lines of mine could you have 





madam, mightily inconstant. 
seen, I wonder ?’ 

The world-famous statesman, the masterly writer, smiled with 
the gratified air of a schoolboy scribbler at this praise of his 
poetical powers. 

‘Oh, it was a mere bagatelle, an address to a lady whose 
Christian name was Clara. The lines had the flavour of youth and 
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must have been written ages ago. “Iwas the fervid feeling of the d 
close that pleased me. t 
To virtue thus, and to thyself restored, ' 

By all admired, by me alone adored, c 

3e to thy Harry ever kind and true, € 

And live for him who more than dies for you. C 

I hope Clara was worthy of those tender lines.’ 1 
‘She was not, madam. She was a—nay, I dare not tell you 
what she was; but Henry St. John might have been a better man if . 
Clara had been a better woman. There is no such blight upon a | 
young heart as to discover it has given itself to an unworthy mistress; . 
to love on, blindly, madly, long after the object is known to be false . 
and worthless, to hope against hope, to forgive again and again only t 
to be again and again offended, to accept every lie rather than face h 
the dread discovery that one is betrayed ; to tear a false love out of . 
one’s heart asmandrakes are torn from earth, with wounds and shriek- fi 
ings. Can the man who loves and is loved by beauty and virtue . 
ever enough esteem his own happiness or his mistress’s merit? I y) 
who have loved lewdness and deceit will answer that he never can. . 
His blessings are beyond and above all computation. His gratitude ms 
should be as infinite.’ a 
(To be continued.) i 
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Zillah won Ephraim. 


Cuarter I. 


Wuen I was a young man of two-and-twenty I lived for more than a 
year in the old town of Frankfort-on-the-Main, where the strange 
things happened I wish to record here. I had been studying in the 
art schools of Munich and Vienna, and came to Frankfort partly be- 
cause there were not many artists I knew in the place, and quiet and 
economy were more attainable; and also that there I had pretty 
constant work executing copies for a dealer. He wasa Jew named 
Lazarus Swartzchild, reputed very wealthy, and he lived in a 
queer tumble-down old house behind the Judengasse, which had 
not then been converted into a heap of ruins. 

Frankfort—still a free city—was more picturesque at that 
time, and its quaint, narrow, medieval streets gave me the sort of 
work I affected. The broad boulevards planted with acacias, and 
the opera house, which seems so incongruous, compared with the 
high-pitched roofs and gables of Frankfort proper, were not then in 
existence. The wealthy merchants lived in the country, or in their 
fine old town houses for the most part, and the suburbs were small 
and insignificant. It is impossible to imagine a meaner figure 
than that of Lazarus Swartzchild. And yet the piles of art treasures 
of all kinds heaped up in that den of his must have been worth 
fortunes. I knew perfectly well that he made money out of me 
by passing my copies off as originals (after he had manipulated 
them a little, which he had the knack of doing) ; but I did not care. 
I must live, and if the public would not buy modern art, there was 
nothing for it but to increase the supply of ancient, to meet the 
demand. One morning I was leaving him in a furious rage, as he 
had managed to cozen me out of half my price, when at the end 
of the passage a figure darted out, and touched me on the arm. 
It was an old Jewess named Miriam, housekeeper to Swartzchild, 
whom I knew well enough by sight. She looked carefully around, 
and when she saw the coast was clear gave me a note, pink, musk- 
scented, twisted into a fantastic shape, and leered up into my 
face with a horrible grin. 

‘You're in luck,’ she whispered in German ; ‘ fortune is to the 
fortunate looking!’ 

‘And adventure to the adventurous,’ I muttered; but she had 
vanished, and the bent, cringing old miser came hobbling along 
instead, assuring me at every step that he had not made anything 
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out of our last transaction, and if it had not been that he liked to 
encourage the young men—‘ Ach Himmel, but he would lose 
money by his soft-heartedness, that he would——’ 

I cut him short, and strode off down the passage and the low 
archway into the Judengasse. As I involuntarily glanced back, I 
thought a face bent for a moment over some flower-pots on the sill 
of an upstairs window, and then disappeared. I was young and 
romantic, and my pulse beat faster at the idea of an adventure. 
The sluggish current which meanders through German veins was, 
in my case, quickened by the southern blood which came from my 
mother, who was a native of sunny Italy; so that my impulsive 
temperament was as alien to the Grifenraths as were my black 
eyes and olive complexion. 

Directly it was safe I untwisted my note, and found these 
words written in a small pointed writing : 


‘If Herr Grifenrath cares to come to the second door through \, wl 
the archway at nine this evening, and knock three times softly, he © 


will receive a commission, and make an acquaintance.’ 

It is needless to say Herr Grafenrath kept this appointment. 

I took a little extra pains with my appearance—arranged my 
curls, twisted the ends of the moustache I was so proud of as 
a new acquisition, and wished my coat a shade less glazed at the 
seams and worn at the elbows. Still I had the happy conscious- 
ness that there were worse-looking fellows than Rudolph Griifen- 
rath, and set out, with the result of my army training showing in 
my straight back and military bearing. Old Miriam admitted me, 
and led me by the hand through a dark passage; then, lifting a 
heavy curtain, she ushered me into the presence of the most 
beautiful woman I have ever seen. 

Yes, even now, looking back, and hating this creature as one 
hates a venomous serpent, both for its own sake and the sake of 
the harm it is capable of, I must needs confess this woman supremely 
beautiful. She literally took away my breath with amazement, as 
I groped along out of the darkness of the corridor into the dimly- 
lighted room. She was half sitting, half reclining on a couch, and 
was dressed in a sort of loose robe of soft yellow silk, open at the 
neck and arms. Ifers was not the usual Hebrew type of face. 
The nose was not so curved, nor the lips so full. It reminded me 
more of a Cleopatra’s than of a Judith’s, only that the skin was dead 
white instead of brown, and the mass of hair which fell unbound 
about her gloriously moulded neck and shoulders had gold shot 
through its darkness here and there. 

She waved the fan she held, with an imperious summons to me. 
‘You have looked at me long enough, Herr Grifenrathb,’ she 
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said, in a low rich voice, ‘do you think you would be able to paint 
my portrait ?’ 

‘I am not a portrait painter, Fraulein, and if I were I should 
despair of painting you!’ I answered promptly. She smiled. 

‘Very prettily said. Iam Zillah von Ephraim. You need 
not call me Friiulein. Come nearer; I want to talk, and my voice 
will not carry far. And she pointed to a low stool close by the 
couch. 

As I moved forward in obedience, I was conscious of a strange 
feeling of faintness—a numbness, almost as though I were walk- 
ing in sleep. Was it only the closeness of the room so strongly 
scented with musk that made me move unsteadily in crossing the 
floor, and feel as though my powers of will were being subdued 
within me? 

It is useless to give all the details of thisinterview. The Jew’s 
granddaughter, for so I afterwards found Zillah von Ephraim to 
be, did indeed give me a small commission, but that was the 
merest excuse for another visit. No lad of two-and-twenty is proof 
against the wiles of a clever woman of the world, and I was neither 
better nor wiser than the rest ; so before long I found myself sitting 
very complacently at the feet of the handsome Jewess, exchanging 
soft nothings, and making, or rather allowing her to make, pas- 
sionate love, as though we had known each other for weeks, instead 
of minutes. 

Yet all the time I was certain that I would never care for her. 
There was fascination, but there was repulsion too. How red her 
lips were—I had never seen lips so red before! There were great 
strings of emeralds round her arms and throat, and following these 
up with my eyes, her own met mine, glittering with the same green 
light as the precious stones had. They startled, even while they 
drew me. A queer doggrel couplet one of my fellow-students used 
to chant rang in my head: 


‘If a Jewess has green eyes, 
Wins the devil many a prize? ’ 


I shuddered from head to foot when her white fingers twined in 
and out of my hair, but the touch, after a time, quieted the 
nerves it had jarred. I grew to wish that she would never cease 
stroking my head, and sleepily I stooped and kissed her other 
hand, which lay on my shoulder. 

Then the faint noise of a door shutting and opening in the 
distance, and old Miriam once more appeared, and motioned me to 
follow. Zillah placed her arm round my neck, as though to detain 
me, but the old woman pushed it away impatiently. 
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‘Let him go, I tell you; it’s not safe! He has come in.’ 

After many whispered good-byes and injunctions to come again 
and when to do so, I found myself in the open air, rubbing my 
eyes and wondering if I had dreamt it all. Next morning my 
head ached, and I felt too stupid to work. 

I threw open my window, looked across the river towards 
Sachsenhausen, and felt tempted to wander away to the woods 
beyond and spend the day in dreamy idleness. The house I lodged 
in was a picturesque high-gabled one, with a tracery of beams let 
into the walls, and as it fronted the river, and my room was the 
very top one in the many-storied gable, I had the benefit of fresh 
air, good light, and a splendid view. Even the muddy Main was 
glorified at sunset, sometimes; and besides, close by there was the 
fine old bridge built by Charlemagne. The first time I crossed 
that bridge and looked at the statue upon it I was amused by the 
speeches of two schoolboys, and remembered them that morning 
as my eyes rested sleepily on the big stone figure of its builder. 

‘What is he here for? what did he do for Frankfort ?’ 

‘Hoch! He invented it, Dummkopf!’ (stupid). 

When my landlady, Frau Vogel, came with my breakfast, she 
brought also a pretty little Madchen with her, whom she introduced 
as her daughter Hildegarde, just come back from her convent school 
at Mainz, and informed me that in future this would be my attend- 
ant, since, Ach! her own legs were not so young as they once 
were, and the stairs troubled her sadly. 

I thought the girl pretty, but painfully shy from her convent 
training, little guessing how dear she would grow to be; so I gave 
a careless assent to the arrangement, and turned again to the 
window. 

Surely I knew that figure loitering on the bridge, mere speck as 
he was ; there was something in the easy, lounging, familiar walk ; 
and the way he swung his arms! Yes, it must be Hans Miiller, from 
Munich, the fellow everyone liked for his good nature, while they 
were sorry he did not take life more seriously. I made a bolt for the 
door, flew down the stairs three steps at a time, and just caught him 
as he turned up towards the Romerberg. 

‘So! I was but now trying to remember where you lived, 
Grifenrath. It is a lucky meeting!’ 

We greeted each other warmly, as old fellow-students should, 
and when I found he was only passing through Frankfort we 
arranged to spend the day together. I felt glad of his companion- 
ship just then, as it would help to sweep away the cobwebs 
which seemed woven round my brain since the night before. He 
was the same jovial, devil-may-care, pleasure-loving fellow as when 
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we parted a couple of years previously. I found he had been 
working—and playing—in Paris, and, as he had a good many 
sketches with him, he proposed I should look them over after 
dinner. Of course I was eager to see the fresh style of work he 
spoke of, and assented willingly. 

This new departure, while it failed to satisfy my ideal, was a 
revelation to me. I do not mean to describe it further than to 
say it was the sort of thing which, following in art the lines 
begun by the realists in literature, has culminated in the pictures 
of Jan Van Beers. My friend’s were, of course, not so advanced as 
this; but to me, at the time, they were simply startlingly novel 
in conception and execution. But it was one sketch particu- 
larly which rivetted my attention, and had a horrible familiarity 
about it. 

It was the figure of a woman, naked, save for the skin of a 
tiger rolled about it, and from which the rounded limbs shone 
out white and glistening. Through the sleepy, half-closed lids, 
the eyes seemed to gleam with hungry longing, and the laughing 
lips might have been wet with the life-blood of some victim. A 
human beast of prey, savage, magnetic, insatiable. 

‘Gott im Himmel, where have yow seen that look ?’ 

Hans shrugged his shoulders like a Frenchman. 

‘Where? Ina woman’s eyes, most certainly, where one can 
always find what one looks for! A beautiful creature, is she not ? 
Sleek, and smooth, and graceful in her movements, but not quite 
safe to play with, no, decidedly not safe! I know the sort a little 
too well. If they hate you, take care of your life, but if they 
love you--why then take care of your soul !’ 

I did not answer. The eyes of the woman tigress were the 
eyes of Zillah von Ephraim. 


CuHaprer II. 


For about a week after this I kept hard at work, and did not 
venture to the house of Lazarus Swartzchild. During this time I 
naturally saw a good deal of little Hildegarde Vogel, and found 
out that she could sing very sweetly, and also that when her shy- 
ness wore off she could laugh with the happy, innocent abandon of 
a child. The Catholics of Mainz are very devout, and her nature 
was a charming mixture of affection, simplicity, religious fervour, 
and superstition. Her blue eyes had the look of Fra Angelico’s 
saints, but there were little dimples lurking at the corners of her 
lips one never sees in pictures of saints. Altogether she made a 
pleasing change from her mother, who was a good worthy Hausfrau 
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enough, but whose interest was bounded by her brass pans and 
her stores of linen. 

At the end of the week, however, I was forced to return the 
work I had been doing for the dealer, and once more that evening 
I found myself, I scarce knew how, in the room with Zillah von 
Ephraim. 

She reproached me gently for not having come sooner, and I 
made some lame excuse or other. I could not tell this beautiful 
woman that I dreaded her, even while she forced my artistic 
admiration! I could have been content to gaze at her as ata 
perfect picture for hours; but for anything further ? She 
gave me the impression that she was not quite human. The room, 
with the rich furnishings, the frescoes representing Judith and 
Holofernes ; on some of the walls the hanging lamps of embossed 
brass, yielding only a dim, mysterious light ; the priceless treasures 
of art collected to please the caprice of this one woman, affected 
my senses and my imagination, but not altogether pleasantly. 
For years afterwards I would start up in my sleep, longing to 
escape from the suffocating, sensuous atmosphere of the place. 

But, listening to Zillah’s rich, soft tones, and looking at her 
strange loveliness, I forgot the fear in the charm. She was a 
picturesque talker, and alternately thrilled and repelled, as she 
told me story, and legend, and weird fancy of her race. It was 
marvellous how well read she was in the ancient Rabbinical lore. 
When I said something to this effect she laughed, and told me 
such learning was hereditary. 

‘Do not cross me, for my power is great,’ she said, half mock- 
ingly. ‘Solomon had spells which forced the spirits of evil to serve 
him, and our people have not all lost the secret of those spells yet.’ 

Her eyes were on me as she spoke, and again they drew me 
towards them—nearer, nearer, until I felt her warm breath on 
my cheek, and my lips almost touched her own. But at that 
instant there flashed across my mind Hans Miiller’s picture, and 
I gasped, as though a hand were on my throat. There, before 
me, were the cruel hungry eyes, the mouth, red and moist as from 
some unholy draught. Mein Gott! It was the woman he had 
painted. I was being slowly paralysed under the magnetism 
of this dreadful tigress. How could I escape? Suddenly the 
thought of little Hildegarde Vogel, with her sweet blue eyes and 
her childish laugh, came to me like a breath of spring after a 
tropical atmosphere. I made a great effort and started back, 
beating the air with my hands, as one who suffocates. 

Zillah leaped upright and confronted me, her face distorted 
with anger. 
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‘You will not love me, then!’ she hissed from between her 
closed teeth. ‘You defy me, you scorn me, you hate me! There 
is someone else! Very well. She shall never live to love you. 
And what is more, I tell you you shall love me yet. When you 
least expect it, Zillah will be with you, and with the one who is 
dear to you. Now go, and never dare to venture here again.’ 
With a superb gesture she dismissed me. 

Before many weeks I had almost forgotten this interview, 
for by that time I was betrothed to my little saint, Hildegarde 
Vogel, and in the innocent freshness of her young mind I lost 
the sense of danger and mystery which had oppressed me. How 
happy we were! We were so young we did not dread the future 
of poverty, struggle, perhaps failure, which lay before us. We 
had the present, was not that enough? I joked my sweetheart 
about her devotion to all the saints in the calendar, but when that 
devotion also canonized myself, I did not object. Besides, it did 
me no harm to know that a pure heart was praying the said saints 
to watch over my safety. 

One good love story is very like another, so this may go with 
few words. It was too sweet a dream to last long. 

On Sundays all the world of Frankfort goes to the woods 
which stretch away for miles across the river beyond Sachsen- 
hausen. Here there are held races and sports of various kinds 
to amuse the people. Hildegarde spent the most of these days in the 
Cathedral, and in praying to her saints ; but one evening in summer 
I persuaded her to walk there with me. We were too late for the 
sports, but we enjoyed the freshness of the breeze creeping over 
the woods, and saw the sun set behind the Taunus mountains, 
leaving a golden light behind him. What a night it was for 
beauty! After the yellow faded, followed purple, and grey, and 
red in quick succession, and then the moon rose, as though to 
claim her sovereignty over all. 

We met the stream of carriages rolling homeward, and after a 
while we stopped to rest under a tree. I was holding Hildegarde’s 
hand in mine, and listening to her pretty prattle, when suddenly 
I felt her tremble all over, and when I looked up, there, in an 
open carriage, was Zillah von Ephraim, with her eyes fixed upon 
my companion. Only a moment and the carriage passed on, but 
when I turned again to Hildegarde she was lying white and 
senseless by my side. What had happened? I was in despair. 

I looked around, but the stream of people had ceased, and we 
were alone. I raised her head on to my shoulder, and pressed 
kiss after kiss upon her cheeks and mouth. Her lips grew warm 
beneath my own. All at once I began to be conscious of a feel- 
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ing of strangeness. My heart leapt once, and then grew still. 
Was it indeed my little Hildegarde I held inmy arms? Her face 
turned to me, and her lips sought my own, but my kisses grew 
fainter. I saw a smile curve the rosy mouth, and doubted my 
senses. Then I bent down and glanced in her eyes. They were 
indeed the blue eyes of my betrothed, but the soul looking out of 
them was the soul of the hated Jewess. 


Cuarter III. 


TuIs was the beginning of the mysterious seizures which spoilt 
our new-born happiness, and ended in the great tragedy of my 
life. 

Of all the wild, improbable, fantastic ideas that could enter 
into the mind of mortal it was surely the strangest. But there it 
was, an intangible, yet perfectly impassable barrier to our love. 
How could it be? What was the secret of the power which im- 
pressed the individuality of one woman upon the person of another 
so completely? I fought against the belief with all my might, 
but nothing would dispel it. My darling was lost to me as com- 
pletely as though she were gone to the land of shadows, and, worse 
than that, an evil soul had possession at will of that sweet, pure 
body of hers. 

Whenever we were most completely in unison, heart speaking 
to heart in perfect harmony, came that terrible possession, preceded 
always by a swoon, or trance. Worst of all, I could see that 
Hildegarde knew what was coming, and dreaded it as much as I 
did. She would grow white and tremble, and cling to me, appeal- 
ing for protection against this fearful thing which set us apart. 
But what was there for me todo? I might clasp her to me with 
the great force of despair, but that did not keep the spirit from 
leaving the form. It was the mere outward semblance of my 
Hildegarde I had possession of, the other part subtly eluded any 
human grasp. When I found this, I was often tempted to hate 
the senseless clay, because it was dominated by the will of another 
than its rightful owner. I longed to hurl it from me, to kill it, 
to stamp out the wicked life which animated it. Fool that I was! 
It was the life, not the body, I wished to annihilate, and that was 
beyond my strength. The words of the Jewess came back to me 
at such times: 


‘ When you least expect it, Zillah will be with you, and with 
the one who is dear to you !’ 


She had kept her word. By what occult powers was she 
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assisted to this diabolical revenge for my rejection of her passion ? 
I trembled when I asked myself this question. The vague, 
mysterious hints of Zillah as to her communion with evil spirits 
were not forgotten. 

In thinking over all these things my nerves gave way, and I 
even dreaded being alone with my sweetheart, lest I should bring 
to my side that woman I hated now so intensely, by any display 
of affection towards Hildegarde. The little thing felt this, but 
she understood it too, and had much the same fear on her own 
part. It was preposterous that we should gradually shun each 
other—we who loved so dearly—but it came to that in time, and a 
sullen, black, hopeless gulf yawned between us. I saw her grow- 
ing pale and thin, and when her eyes met mine—which was very 
seldom—they had lost the serene holy calm of Fra Angelico’s 
pictures, and gained instead a pleading agonised look of terror 
which went to my heart, and haunted it with a dull heavy ache 
that I resented bitterly. If there had been anything for me to 
do to lay this ghostly yet too vivid horror, it would have been 
more bearable, even if one died in the attempt; but to fight with 
shadows—with unseen powers—what use was it ? 

I could see no way out of it but one. This was a temptation 
of the strongest kind. As yet I put it away down in my mind, 
hoping to hide it from myself, but every now and again my 
misery caused it to start up afresh. 

It was in the Cathedral that this temptation came to me with 
the greatest force ; so evidently the saints were not strong enough 
to send it away. I wanted a bit of background for a picture I 
was busy with, and just as it was growing dark I entered the 
place. The effect was to be an evening one. Sauntering round 
and making no noise, while peering into every nook and corner 
for available material, I came upon a little figure kneeling down 
with bent head and clasped hands, in an attitude of rapt devotion. 
I stood still and looked at it curiously. Surely I knew that slight 
form and that head with its wealth of fair braided tresses? Yes, 
it was my betrothed come to appeal against the cruelty that was 
crushing her young life. 

Some undefined sentiment kept me silent, even while I had 
the most savage and rebellious contempt for the efficacy of her 
prayers. What was the use of all her saints, since they could not 
protect her from unholy powers? One does not stop to pray 
against a serpent when it attacks, one kills it; that is the only 
thing to be done. 

But what a passion of prayer there was in Hildegarde’s very 
attitude! A sob convulsed her frame as I watched, and then 
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words, broken by intense emotion, came stealing to me out of the 
darkness. ‘Holy Virgin, have pity; Mother of Christ, save me! 
I cannot bear it longer. Oh, pity, pity, or I die. I will not 
live to be that wicked one!’ 

Poor, suffering, torn, unhappy child nature, loathing the con- 
tamination of the presence forced upon it, what help was there for 
it on earth ? 

I dared not stay longer listening to words which maddened 
me. I ground my teeth and clenched my hands in impotent fury. 
Once again I asked myself, was there nothing to be done to save 
my darling this agony? Only the one thing ever present with 
me. Make my appeal, and if that failed, why then ? There 
were some crimes virtues in disguise. 

For the last time I sought the presence of Zillah von Ephraim, 
but now no mesmeric influence should bind my will. If she 
would not relent and free my love from her hateful bondage, I 
meant to kill her, and so gain the freedom refused. 

I was saved against my wish from this sin, for the Jewess 
escaped me, and has escaped hitherto, though I have searched the 
world over for her. 

I would not take Miriam’s word that she had left Frankfort, 
and forced my way into that portion of the house she inhabited, 
but it was all of no use. The empty shell was there, but the 
venomous snake had crawled away. I wreaked my vengeance on 
such things as recalled her presence, and I suppose I must have 
looked-as well as felt mad, for Miriam stood beside me, shaking all 
over, and allowed me to throw down and stamp on the exquisitely 
finished miniature of her mistress, until the mocking, beautiful, 
evil face was obliterated, saying never a word to hinder. The 
pity of it was that it was only the ivory I could so destroy. 
Involuntarily I turned homeward, but as my insane fury cooled, 
my heart grew heavy as lead. The last hope—guilty hope indeed 
it was—had died out, and there was no possibility of release and 
happiness for us. Would this go on for ever, parting two souls 
that loved each other—defrauding us of our happiness, and through 
no fault of our own—maddening me with despair, and blighting 
Hildegarde’s young existence, until she longed for the rest death 
alone could give? 

As I crossed the room to where I saw Hildegarde standing by 
the window, my eye was caught by the gleam of something on the 
table. What was it? Oh, yes, 1 remembered. The new palette 
knife bought only the day before. Strange! I could have sworn 
I had put it in a drawer of the table because I had cut my finger 
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slightly with it the first time of using, and judged it a little too 
sharp at the point, so laid it aside to exchange. 

‘ How pale you look, Hildegarde !’ I said, all the emotions within 
me calming down, under the influence of the great pity which 
took possession of me at sight of her small white face outlined 
by the moonlight which fell across it, She held out her hands 
entreatingly. 

‘I have been waiting for you, Rudolph,’ she murmured, in a 
sad, sweet voice, very unlike the childish one of a month before, 
‘and I want you to be very good to me.’ 

I was tempted to take her to my heart, and try to dispel her 
sadness by the very force of my affection, but restrained myself. 
It was hard, for I was young and impetuous ; but the terror of that 
fearful presence chilled my longing, and helped me to keep quiet. 

‘You know I am yours, darling,’ I answered; ‘tell me what 
you want of me? There is nothing I would not do to make you 
happy.’ 

‘Is that so, sweetheart? Then if I ask you to leave me for 
ever ‘ 

‘That is too much! You do not mean it, Hildegarde ?’ 

She bowed her head gravely. ‘There is no other way, 
Rudolph; we may not love each other. There is some strange 
barrier between us! I don’t quite know what it is’ (here she 
passed her hand over her brow with a puzzled gesture), ‘ but you 
recognise it as well asI do, It is killing me, and, what is worse, 
it is destroying my faith—it comes between me and heaven, when 
I am praying. Oh, Rudolph, I beg of you to set me free! Let us 
part, since it brings such misery to love each other.’ 

‘Never! You have ceased to care for me or you could not ask 
such a thing,’ I replied in a bitter way-—repented, alas! too late. 

* Mein Liebchen, you are cruel, you torture me!’ 

Long years after, the wail of agony in her tone came back to 
reproach me, but at the time I would not heed it. My own pain 
was so keen I could not stop to think of hers. 

‘Listen to me. I will never give you up, Hildegarde, though 
all the fiends in hell come between us. What do you know of a 
man’s passion, when you talk so calmly of parting for ever? Do 
you think I’m made of the same cold, saintly material as you?’ 

In the excitement of the moment I forgot everything, save 
that I loved her with the mad, hot passion of youth, and, drawing 
her to me,I pressed my lips to hers. Then without a word of ten- 
derness I left her standing there, and fled away, out into the night. 

It was late when I returned, and Frau Vogel met me at the 
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door with inquiries as to Hildegarde, who, she fancied, had gone 
out with me. 

I could not understand at first, and then a feeling of uneasiness 
crept over me. What! Had she never rejoined her mother since 
the time I last saw her sweet face looking out upon the moonlit 
river ? 

Why should my heart throb so wildly with a dread I could not 
form into words? Iran upstairs, followed more slowly by Frau 
Vogel. My hand trembled so much that the door was difficult to 
open. Alas, well might that nameless fear make a coward of me! 

The moonlight was streaming into the room, flooding it with 
silver light; and there, stretched out just under the window, lay 
something I dared not approach, until the loud outcries of Frau 
Vogel roused me from the stupor of dread which had fallen on me. 

It was my betrothed, my little Hildegarde, that was lying there 
in the moonlight, dead and cold. My sharp new palette knife was 
deep in her true loving heart. She had gained her freedom at 
last. 

LILLIAS WASSERMANN, 
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WM Courist’s Notes: Easter, 1886. 


AT COMPIEGNE. 


GREEN leaves a-tremble shine as gems 
Against white walls and summer sky, 

And cowslips fringe the meadow hems, 
The finches sing, the cuckoos cry : 


We pass where late a bastard, crowned, 
Aped manners of monarchal state ; 

We pass where once the fortress frowned 
With moated wall, with guarded gate, 


Renewed and smooth, a toy, a whim 
Of a great lady, now brought low ; 
We pass by other towers grim 
In ruin, yet the wall-flowers blow, 


And fill each cranny with their light, 
A sacrament of future peace ; 

In many a church we hear the trite 
Bland message that all sin may cease ; 


And in our joyous pilgrimage 

Scarce mark the tidings: all is fair ; 
Sin, tyranny, war, want, and rage 

Seem things that are not, if they were. 


We five renew the joyous hours 
Of four years since, what time we came 
Then when the spring first brake in flowers, 
In friendship, kindness, glee, the same. 


Now one was with us for a while, 

Who flashed upon our path and went, 
A gentle voice, a gracious smile, 

And courtesies of sweet content. 


"Twas yesterday we roamed the woods, 
And pulled Lent-lilies where they grew, 
To give in England next their buds 
Lend English gardens next their hue. 


Ah, friends! the touch of added years 
Is heavy, and perchance no more 

We six may thread the forest ways, 
We six may seek a foreign shore. 


Hands loose their clasp, and friends must part, 
Eyes cease to mirror each fair scene ; 

Then plant them in our inmost heart, 
And keep their memories freshly green. 
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Holv twe ‘ Floated’ the Crivie Gold ASine Co. (Limited), 


‘Wanted for a Joint-stock Company, as Secretary, a gentleman of good 
address, with a practical knowledge of business, Salary 300/. a year. Must 
deposit as security 500/., for which a liberal interest will be given—Apply by 
letter, stating age, previous occupation, and other particulars, to J. N., 123 
Great North Street, F.C,’ 


Tor some time past I had been striving to obtain employment of 
a permanent kind which would be fairly paid, when the above 
advertisement in the Zimes caught my eye. It seemed to me 
the very thing I wanted. The salary of 300/. would give me, a 
single man without any extravagant habits, enough to live on in 
comfort. As to the deposit of 500/., that could be had at a few 
days’ notice. I was far from well off, but I was the possessor of 
1,000/. which had been left me by my father; and for which I 
was only receiving four-and-a-half per cent. in railway debentures. 
If I could put half of this money out at better interest, provided 
always that the security were good, and could at the same time 
obtain a good berth with a salary of 300/. a year, the speculation 
would be an undoubtedly good one. I determined in my own 
mind to be exceedingly cautious, but in any case there could be 
no harm in seeing into the affair; and so I at once posted a letter 
to ‘J. N.’ at the address given, stating all particulars respecting 
myself, and, of course, including the fact that I was ready to 
deposit the 500/., provided I was satisfied with the security 
offered. 

3y the first post on the following day I received an answer 
from ‘ John Nixon,’ in which the writer asked me to call upon him 
at his office, 123 Great North Street, and said that he had no 
doubt that matters would be settled to our mutual satisfaction. 
The hour fixed was between two and five on the same day that I 
got the letter. 

Punctually at 5 p.m. I arrived at 123 Great North Street, 
which proved to be one of the large houses socommon in the City, 
that are let out in numerous offices. By the board at the entrance 
I saw that Mr. Nixon’s office was on the third floor. I went up 
there, and found a young lad seated reading a copy of some cheap 
pictorial paper. I asked for Mr. Nixon, and, on giving my name, 
was at once asked to ‘step this way.’ 

In the inner room was seated a middle-aged, sharp-looking 
man, who rose and said he was glad to see me. I could not help 
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looking round in wonder, thinking to myself that for a first-class 
company the offices seemed very humble and unpretending. Mr. 
Nixon seemed almost to divine my thoughts, for before I had 
uttered a word P 

‘You must not think,’ he said, ‘that these are the offices of 
the Company for which I am commissioned to find a secretary. I 
am a Financial Agent, or what is commonly called a Promoter of 
Companies. Before we go further, I may tell you that the Com- 
pany in which I hope you will obtain employment is not yet fully 
formed, although it will be so in a very few days. It will be 
called the Trrx1z Gop Minr Company (Limited), and will be by 
far the best thing that has been floated in the City for many a 
long day. The capital will be 150,000/. in shares of 11. each, so 
that even the poorest may invest their money. We have got Lord 
Bunkum as Chairman—do you happen to know his lordship ?’ 

I replied that I had not the honour; and asked if he was a rich 
man. 

‘Well, not exactly rich,’ answered Mr. Nixon; ‘but he has 
means, and the fact of his being on the Board is certain to cause 
shares to be applied for. Mark my words,’ he continued, ‘ the 
shares will be at a premium the day after the Company is adver- 
tised; and if you have got, or can borrow, any money, you may 
make a good thing of it, in addition to your salary of 3001. a 

ear.” 
’ ‘ May I ask,’ I said, ‘ who your other Directors are as yet ?’ 

He replied, ‘ Our list is not full: we have Sir Henry Irescote, 
Baronet, who is a director of the Codda Railway; Mr. Fusley, of the 
firm of Rainworth and Fusley ; Mr. Stimp, late Inspector-General 
of Mines in Patagonia; and Mr. Fraud, who is a director of the 
Fiji Islands Tramcar Company. These, with the Chairman, make 
a total of five; but we want two or three more before the pro- 
spectus appears before the public. But now let us talk about 
yourself. I am quite satisfied with the references you have given 
me; but are you ready to deposit the 500/. as security, say in a 
week from this time? You will have the joint note of hand of 
myself and the Directors that the money will be returned to you, 
if the shares are not allotted within three months; and if the 
Company is floated you will have it back in a month, plus ten per 
cent. interest, being at the rate of a hundred and twenty per cent. 
per annum. Moreover, I will write you an undertaking to give 
you 100/. in fully paid-up shares for any gentleman you may 
induce to join the Board, provided he is approved of by the Chair- 
man and other Directors. And now,’ he continued in the most 
frank, off-hand manner, ‘ take twenty-four hours to consider what 
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I have told you. Come to see me to-morrow at this hour, and if 
you are ready to join us on the conditions named we will sign the 
different undertakings; your name will appear as secretary to the 
Company in the prospectus which will be published next Saturday, 
and we can make matters pleasant all round, as the saying is—but 
don’t be later than to-morrow. If I don’t see you I shall consider 
the matter off—there are a dozen or more applicants, and they 
are all ready to agree to the terms which I offer you.’ 

I went home and sat thinking over Mr. Nixon’s proposition. I 
had little or no experience of business, and I then knew nothing of 
the class of men whose business it is to bring out joint-stock com- 
panies—to bring them out, honestly if they can, but in any case 
to bring them out. I confess to have been somewhat surprised 
by that portion of Mr. Nixon’s scheme by which I was to make 
over 500/. for the use of the Company ; but, on the other hand, I 
came to the conclusion that with the security of a real lord, a live 
baronet, and the other members of the Board, my money would 
surely be safe. ‘ And after all,’ I argued, ‘ if Ido lose it, will nota 
situation in which I am paid 300/. a year be cheaply purchased at 
5001.?’ Inever fora moment remembered that if my money were 
lost, the chances are that the Company would have ceased to exist. 

Before I went to bed I made up my mind to accept the offer ; 
to part with my 500/., and to obtain the secretaryship of the 
Trrx1s Gop Mine Company (Limited). 

I called at 123 Great North Street at the appointed time. I 
was shown at once to Mr. Nixon’s room, and when that gentleman 
saw my face he said, ‘I can see that you have made up your mind 
to join us. The several undertakings were signed, I gave the 
promoter an order for 500l., payable five days after date, having 
previously taken him to my solicitor to satisfy him that the money 
was all right. Four days later the prospectus of the Company was 
published in all the papers (paid for, as I now know, with my money), 
and I was not a little proud of seeing my name figuring in print 
as secretary to the concern; but when I came to inquire closely 
into the list of directors, I confess to having been a little staggered. 

To begin with, the chairman, Lord Bunkum. I found out that 
his lordship was not only a man without a shilling that he could 
call his own, but that he was known in the West-end and throughout 
Clubland to be deeply in debt, and to be living principally upon 
his winnings at whist, or on the turf, in addition to the money he 
occasionally received as director of some newly-floated company. 
I thought it my duty to bring these facts to the knowledge of Mr. 
Nixon, but, greatly to my astonishment, that gentleman treated my 
communications as of no value, and courteously but firmly declined 
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to take any practical notice of them. ‘My dear sir,’ he said, 
‘when you have been connected with joint-stock companies as 
long as I have, you will understand that, no matter how shady he 
may be in the money transactions, nor however limited his means, 
a very indifferent lord is better on a board of directors than the 
best behaved man who has no title—no handle tohis name. Don’t 
you know that, as the Scotch say, “every little makes a mickle.’ 
It is the rank and file of the community we want to take 
up our shares; and what do Brown, Jones, and Robinson know 
about Lord Bunkum, or the esteem he is held in by the élite of 
society? If Brown of Islington, Jones of Peckham, or Robinson 
of Clapham see his lordship’s name as Chairman of Directors of the 
Trixie Gold Mine Company, he will at once apply for shares in 
the affair, and all the more so because the shares are only 1/. each, 
and no larger sum than 5s. has to be paid on each application. 
Why, if youask me in confidence, there is not, with two exceptions, 
a director on the Board who could call 1,000/. his own. They are 
all, with the exceptions, I mean—what we call in the City guinea- 
pigs—that is, men who have nothing of their own, but who utilise 
their opportunities by sitting on the boards of companies, each of 
which give them a couple, or perhaps three guineas a week for doing 
exceedingly well what they know nothing about.’ 

‘And,’ I asked, ‘are there any such on our Board ?’ 

‘Why,’ he replied, ‘ with the exceptions I told you of, there are 
none other. Come, I'll be frank with you: except Mr. Samuel 
Strait, there’s not a man on our Board who could earn 100l. a year 
as a clerk in a house of business. But what of that? You don’t 
suppose it’s a name like Mr. Strait’s that makes our shares go off 
or bring grist to the mill ? Of course not, John Bull likes titles and 
rank, and where they are to be found he will go. I remember 
some time ago when I and Mr. Stanford brought out the Actopaxi 
Bank: we had aright good Board—three Lords (of which one, the 
chairman, was a Marquis), two Baronets, two Members of Parlia- 
ment, and a retired Indian Judge. Ah! that was a Board if you 
like. Why, there were people who took shares—and they were ten 
pounders—for the’sole purpose of being able to call from time to 
time at the office and being able to go home and boast that they 
been talking to the Marquis of Deffer, or to Lord Clum.’ 

‘And did you,’ I asked—‘ did you allot the shares, did the Bank 
ever do any business?’ ‘ Well no, not exactly,’ replied Mr. Nixon. 
‘That is to say, we had about 40,000 of our 50,000 shares applied 
for; the 2/. 10s. on application was pretty freely paid up—we even 
got a quotation on the Stock Exchange, and a good many of those 
who had shares sold them at 1 and 14 premium; but we never 
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got further. The second payment of 2/. 10s. on allotment was 
scant and shady. One of the shareholders applied to have the 
affair wound up; this was granted, and a few of us got some profit- 
able work in the winding-up. Those who had applied for 101. 
shares had to pay up the full amount—not the knowing ones, you 
understand, but the country folk, the West-end gents, the retired 
Indian Judge, and so forth. Many of them were nearly ruined by 
it; but some of us made a good thing of it. I had a few shares 
with two others in the affair, and what with being paid money by 
one for getting him made solicitor to the winding-up, and from 
others for having them appointed accountant, and so forth, we three 
made betweeen us some 2,000/. all told. If you take my advice,’ 
he went on, ‘ you will not throw up the secretaryship of the Trixie 
Gold Mine Company. Whether it pulls through or not, you will be 
able to turn the 500/. you have lent us—for after all it is only a loan-— 
into 1,500/. If you like to work with me,I shall not ask you for a 
shilling of what you make ; and you will stand in, as they say on the 
turf, to win on every horse, that is whether the company floats or not.’ 

I determined to follow Mr. Nixon’s advice and told him so. 
As I have said, the prospectus of the Company appeared in all the 
morning and evening papers, as also in the weekly prints. It 
occupied a full column in the larger, and one and a half in the 
smaller ones, and was of course placed in a leading position. 

The following is a copy of the first part of the announcement, 
but it is very much shorter than the original :— 


Tue Trixie (South American) Gotp Ming Company (Liuitep), registered 
under the Companies Acts of 1862 to 1883, whereby the liability of each share- 
holder is limited to the amount of his shares. Capital, 150,000/.,in 150,000 shares 
of 12. each, of which the vendor takes 10,000/. in part payment of the purchase 
money, and the balance is now offered for issue at par, payable 2s. 6d. on ap- 
plication, 2s, 6d. on allotment, and 5s. ore month after allotment. The balance 
of lus. per share to be called for as may be required in instalments of 2s. 6d. each 
at intervals of not less than three months. 


Directors. 

The Right Hon. Lord Bunkum, 16 Everat Gardens, 8, W., and Enjoyment Club, 
Pall Mall, S.W. (Chairman). 

Sir Henry Irescote, Bart., 22 Farmer Street, W., and Distaff Hall, Cumshire 
(Director of The Codda Railway Company). 

George Fusby, Esq. (Messrs. Rainsworth, Fusby, & Co.). 

James Stimp, Esq. (late Mining Agent in Patagonia). 

General Stabin, Cross Hall, Fendal (late Commissioner in South America to the 
Mexican Government). 

John Lands, Esq. (Messrs. Lands & Co., 43 Thirter Street, E.C.). 

Signor George Segunda (The Vendor), who will join the Board after the allotment 
of the shares. 

Bankers—The Special Bank, 6 Keene Street, London, E.C. 

Agents in South America—Messrs, Wilder & Co., Bolivar. 
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Consulting Engineer—F. Princeley, Esq., M.E. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Regal & Chance, 82 Royal Street, E.C. 
Brokers—Messrs. Chevy & Prime, 15 Coal Street, E.C. 
Auditors to be elected by the Shareholders. 
Secretary—W.S. Mustard (myself). 

Temporary Offices—16 Great Thorum Street, E.C. 


PROSPECTUS. 

This Company has been formed to acquire and develop the gold mine ot 
the Trixie Estate, situated in the State of Fenelli, Republic of Bolivar, South 
America. The area of the Estate is about ten square miles, and is known to 
contain large blocks of rock in which gold is very abundant, but to work which 
capital is required. The Vendor of the property is now in London, and can be 
seen any day at the temporary offices of the Company. He can not only show 
certificates from leading engineers respecting the quality and quantity of the 
gold discovered on the Trixie Estate, but has also brought over several specimens 
of the stones, guaranteed to be genuine, in which the metal can plainly be seen. 
The following is a translation of an extract from the report of a leading Mexican 
engineer with respect to the yielding of the mines on the property. ‘ Large 
quantities of gold have been found at various times during the last twenty years 
on the Trixie Estate by the natives of the country, who are, however, without 
the means of working the mines, so as to make them profitable, which they 
certainly would prove if in the hands of those who could employ adequate means 
and machinery.’ The Vendor has agreed to sell his interest in the property for 
25,0007. in cash and the same amount in fully paid-up shares. 


But to go on with this prospectus would take up too much 
space; it will suffice to say that a more promising affair of the 
kind was never put before the public. Reading the docu- 
ment, one would have thought it had surely been written by 
someone who had passed the best part of his life in South 
America and intimately acquainted with the Trixie Estate. But, 
as I found out later, it was written off in a couple of hours by a 
young man who called himself a journalist, to whom Mr. Nixon 
gave the sum of five guineas for the work. And whatever may 
have been the quality of the production, the quantity was certainly 
cheap at the price. 

Now that we had got so far as to have the Company adver- 
tised, our next work was to induce the public to apply for shares. 
In this matter Mr. Nixon certainly showed wisdom in making the 
shares 11. each, with only 2s. 6d. to pay on application. 

It was on a Wednesday morning that the prospectus appeared, 
and by Saturday night something over 54,000 of the 150,000/. 
shares were applied for. This was so far good, but did not satisfy 
either Mr. Nixon or the Board. The noble lord who consented to 
act as chairman, and was to receive 400/. a year for his services, 
was naturally anxious that the affair should prosper; and it is 
only fair to state that both he and his Fellow-Directors did their 
very best to make themselves agreeable to all who called. His 
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lordship’s title and affable manners went a long way to inducing 
many a would-be shareholder who had come intending to buy ten 
shares to subscribe for double the number. 

Fortune, chance, or whatever you will, certainly favoured us. 
Just at the time we advertised, gold mines had become the rage 
amongst speculators, and there was a report in the City—which 
many belonging to the amateur financial world were too ready to 
believe—that in a certain district of South America gold had 
been discovered in such quantities that the precious metal was to 
be had for the trouble of picking it up, and the hitherto utterly 
unknown name of some so-called mining engineer was paraded in 
confirmation. 

Tn the paragraph which we caused to be put in the newspapers 
and afterwards quoted in our prospectus, we allowed it to appear 
that the Trixie Mine was close to several of those which had just 
been proved so successful. We acted on the principle long ago laid 
down by the French: we did not actually state falsehoods, but we 
economised the truth. And why not? Iftruth is such a valuable 
article, whyshould it be wasted ? Of those who read such documents 
many are more than half prepared to believe, and a little black and 
white in print goes along way. And now, in order to hasten the wa- 
vering, we quickly followed our prospectus by a notice that in three 
days the list of applications for shares would be closed for London, 
and in four days for those resident inthe country. The next three 
days proved that Mr. Nixon had acted wisely. By every post 
some thirty or forty applications reached the office, and before the 
three days had elapsed every share had been taken up, and the 2s. 6d. 
for every share applied for had been duly remitted. Of course this 
got abroad—in fact, it was the directors’ duty to see that it did so. 
The expected result followed, and, although we had not yet got 
a settling day on the Stock Exchange, numerous bargains were 
made in which our shares were sold at } premium, which meant 
5s. on each share. The directors made a good thing of it, as two 
hundred shares had been given to each of them gratis. 

The deposit money paid gave us ample funds with which to 
pay the first expenses that had been incurred, amongst which was 
my five hundred that I had paid for the berth of secretary. A 
day or two later we proceeded to allotment, which brought us in 
two and sixpence more on each share, so that our banker’s account 
began to assume respectable dimensions on the credit side. 

In the meantime the reports of the great prosperity of the 
Trixie Mine were not allowed to die out. Almost every day 
something appeared, either in the financial columns of the papers, 
or in imaginary letters from South America, telling of the great 
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things to be expected when the mine should be in working order, 
and under the supervision of an organised English company. Our 
office was never free from people who came to inquire, or to look 
with wondering admiration at the pieces of broken rock sprinkled 
with small particles of gold, which were said to have been sent 
over direct from Trixie, but which we, who were behind the 
scenes, were perfectly well aware were made at Millwall on the 
Thames, and sent up to the office as required. On one occasion, 
which I shall not easily forget, these specimens of quartz, which 
were made to look as if they had been broken by hazard off the 
rocks, nearly lost me my berth as secretary. It seems that the 
same parties who furnished the gold, also furnished silver and 
copper mine companies with similar proofs of mineral wealth. 
We had ordered half-a-dozen specimen pieces which I had just 
unpacked and placed on a table in the outer office, where anyone 
who liked might look atthem. By great good luck one of our clerks 
happened to inspect them, and, wondering at what he saw, drew my 
attention to the fact that they were sprinkled with silver and not 
with gold. 

The remark was made to me in time to allow of my putting 
away the tell-tale blocks, and, sending for the individual who had 
furnished the same, I administered a sound rebuke for the unpar- 
donable blunder he had made. 

A month after the allotment soon passed away, and the time 
came to call in the third payment of 5s. on each share. This was 
done, and it was wonderful to see how few defaulters there were. 
Of course we had this fact put in the papers, though had it been 
otherwise we should have done the same. There is a very old Irish 
story told of a witness in the box who, when asked on his oath 
whether he had been in a certain place, said, ‘1 can swear I never 
was anywhere near it; and if I had been, I would say the same.’ 
In the fabrication of joint-stock companies this is a principle that 
ought never to be lost sight of. 

But, right or wrong, the Trixie Gold Mine Company was be- 
lieved in, and seemed likely to prosper. Not that the concern ever 
paid any dividend, or was ever in a fair way.of working. However, 
I don’t think our shareholders cared much for this. In fact, with 
the exception of the chairman and directors, we seemed to change 
our shareholders every day. We had several grand meetings of the 
Company, but they were thinly attended. We were reported to 
have sent out engineers to visit and report upon the estate and 
the means and machinery needed to work it. In the meantime 
we took care to keep up the idea that the mine would very soon 
be in a condition to verify the most sanguine expectations. All 
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this had the desired effect: the quotations rose to such an extent 
that at one time a five-pound note would barely have bought a 
one-pound share. The fact is that we, the wire-pullers here in 
London, had avery decided opinion that working the oracle at home 
was the only way to make anything out of the concern ; and that, 
so far as gold was concerned, there would never be enough to pay 
for the cost of sending out machinery. Sometimes, by means 
known to the initiated in the mysteries of ‘ bulling and bearing,’ 
shares would go down with a run, to the extent of a pound, or even 
more, but only to rise a few days later to a higher price than they 
had ever yet commanded in the market. This was all we wanted 
—this was, in fact, what we called working the Trixie Gold Mine. 

We were all making money—our chairman, Lord Bunkum, 
who when he joined us had scarcely a five-pound note he could 
call his own, was now a comparatively wealthy man. He had 
taken advantage of every fall in the shares to buy, and of every 
rise to sell, so that he could now write himself down as worth at 
least 10,0007. He and his brother directors showed themselves 
wise men—what they made in our shares they invested elsewhere, 
so as to be under cover when the storm, which we knew must one 
day overtake us, should burst. Even I, the secretary, who had 
paid 500/. for my berth, followed the example of the rest, and 
bought and sold until I had, for a humble individual like 
myself, a large balance at my bankers. As for Mr. Nixon, the 
promoter, there was no saying what he might or might not have 
pocketed since the Trixie Gold Mine had been called into existence. 
But what was best of all was the fact that the small shareholders 
—half-pay officers, comparatively poor clergymen, ladies with 
small incomes which they wished to increase, and the like—were 
all more or less contented. To them—to individuals who had 
perhaps, say, twenty-five or thirty shares—it seemed a perfect god- 
send to get two or three times what they had invested, and this, 
too, in a round sum of ready money instead of in driblets in 
the shape of half-yearly dividends. In fact, until the crash came, 
which it did in about six months after the ship had been launched, 
a happier family than the shareholders of the Trixie Gold Mine 
could hardly be found, and it seemed quite a pity that our happi- 
ness should be brought to an end, as it most unexpectedly was, in 
the following manner. 

Like other joint-stock companies, we had our regular half- 
yearly meetings, at which a few complimentary remarks were 
made respecting his lordship the chairman and the other directors, 
and a few unimportant and not very truthful statements were 
made as to when the mine would be in working order, and about 
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the large dividends that were to be made. At one of these meet- 
ings, when everything had passed off in the usual manner, and a 
shareholder was on the point of rising to propose the usual vote 
of thanks to our noble chairman, a gentleman got up and said he 
wished to ask a few questions. He began by stating that, though 
only a holder of twenty shares, he was greatly interested in the 
affairs of the Company, and would like to have information on the 
following particulars: In the first place, were the chairman and 
directors able to affirm, with certainty, that the favourable reports 
of the state of the mine were not exaggerated? Could they assert 
of their own knowledge that the specimens of rock and stone so 
full of particles of gold were genuine—that is to say, that they 
had been veritably despatched from the Trixie Mine by honest 
men? And lastly, was the Board able to say about at what period 
the shareholders would be paid a dividend, and how much that 
dividend was likely to be? 

The speaker then sat down, and from the hurried, anxious 
manner in which the directors put their heads together, it was 
evident that they felt there was some difficulty, and not a small 
one, about the reply. However, after a few minutes’ consultation, 
the chairman rose and tried to give the best answers he could to 
the questions asked. 

‘In the first place,’ he said, ‘he and his colleagues on the 
Board could and did pledge themselves that the report which had 
been drawn out was strictly in accordance with the documents 
that had been put before them in their official capacity; that, 
to the best of their belief, these reports were true and not more 
favourable than the documents before them warranted. To the 
second query, the directors could only reply that the specimens 
of rock and stone had been sent them by the engineers who had 
been sent out to inspect the mines, and they had no doubt of their 
being genuine. And thirdly, as regards the dividend which the 
shareholders might expect, the directors could only say that, though 
it was impossible for them to fix the actual time when it would 
be paid, they might confidently anticipate that it would be within 
the next two months, and that it would in all probability be more, 
certainly not less, than from ten to fifteen per cent.’ 

On hearing these answers the meeting not only loudly ap- 
plauded, but would listen to nothing more from the shareholder, 
who had evidently come there with the intention of annoying the 
directors, and of bringing the Company into disrepute with the 
public. The chairman saw at once the advantage he had gained, 
and determined to follow it up. So, when returning thanks for 
the vote of thanks proposed to himself and the Board, he alluded 
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in a half-playful manner to the way in which some persons seemed 
to take pleasure in depreciating their own property, and in trying 
to injure concerns in which they were themselves interested, or, as 
he put it, ‘in crying stinking fish’ respecting what they carried 
in their own baskets. The result of the skirmish was a decided 
score in favour of the noble chairman and the Board, and a rise 
in the prices at which the shares were quoted. As a matter of 
course, the shareholders were delighted. The wise and provi- 
dent men among them took advantage of what had happened to 
sell their shares and make a little profit by the transaction. There 
arose a great demand for shares, and the number which had been 
sold to the public might with ease have been doubled. As it was, 
the 11. shares, on which only 10s. had been paid up, found a ready 
sale at 30s., 35s., and even 40s. On the other hand, not a few 
of the shareholders—more particularly those whose means were 
limited, and those who had invested their all in the speculation— 
determined to hold on, being delighted at the prospect of getting 
such an unexpected dividend as that hinted at by the chairman. 
The 25,0001. which the vendor of the Trixie Gold Mine was to get 
in cash was paid to him, as well as the same amount in fully paid- 
up shares. The latter, I afterwards found, he sold quietly almost 
as soon as he got them. The Board met twice a week, and for 
each sitting the chairman received 31. and each director 2/., being 
at the rate of 300/. and 200/. a year respectively. When it is 
remembered that the time of attendance at each Board meeting 
never exceeded a couple of hours, and that an excellent hot lun- 
cheon, with good wine, was provided on each occasion, it can hardly 
be wondered at that the director took kindly towards the work. 
Nor, as regards myself, had I any reason to complain. My salary 
of 3001. a year was paid to me monthly with the utmost regu- 
larity. On the Board days I lunched with the directors ; and on the 
other days a similar meal was provided for me and the one direc- 
tor who was expected to be in daily attendance at the office. This 
extra duty of course involved extra pay, although the director on 
duty had nothing to do but to write his own private letters, see his 
friends, and otherwise transact his own private business. In addi- 
tion to these advantages there was another by which we managed 
to benefit ourselves. There was in this, as in all similar companies, 
a continual rise and fall in the value of the shares, not necessarily 
great, but quite enough to enable those who were behind the scenes 
to make a good thing of the speculation. Tor instance, the shares, 
owing probably to a general want of money in the market, and 
not to anything connected with the mine itself, would fall con- 
siderably in value. On such occasions we bought these securities 
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largely but quietly, and a few days later had some report of a 
wonderful find of gold in Trixie which, as a matter of course, sent 
the shares up again, and when they had reached what we believed 
to be the highest price we sold again and realised the difference. 
More than once I was fortunate enough to buy in this way a couple 
of hundred shares at fifteen shillings and to sell them a week or 
two later at thirty. I made it arule never to put out my hand 
further than I could draw it back, and yet in the course of six 
months I managed, by thus working the oracle, to net a sum of not 
less than 2,000/. 

So far, then, all went well; but there were dark days in store 
for us. 

The first shot we received was, as is generally the case, from an 
anonymous correspondent of a London paper, who stated that he 
had returned recently from South America; that he had visited 
the Trixie estate, and from all he saw and heard he was convinced 
that the value of the produce there had been greatly exaggerated. 
It was true that gold had been found there, but in such small 
quantities as not to be worth the expense of working it, far less 
of keeping up a staff of engineers and others to look after the 
concern. The writer did not seem to be acting with intention to 
- injure the property or to decry its value, but wrote what he evi- 
dently believed to be the truth, with the view of preventing 
people from risking their money in what seemed to him a value- 
less speculation. 

The result was what might have been expected—the shares of 
the Trixie Mine Company fell to a mere nominal value, and in- 
dignant and alarmed shareholders wrote to the directors asking 
what there was in the letter which had appeared in the paper. A 
meeting of the Board was called, and I, as secretary, was directed 
to write and find out who was the individual who had thus done 
his best to ruin the Company. The reply from the editor of the 
paper in which the letter had appeared was the reverse of satis- 
factory to us. It stated that the writer was a man of independent 
means, who had nothing whatever to do directly or indirectly with 
joint-stock companies or shares of any kind. The editor had com- 
municated with him on the subject of my letter, and his reply was 
that he was willing and ready to prove what he had written, and 
to abide by it in any court of law, if the Board thought fit to 
bring an action for libel. 

It need hardly be said that this statement did not mend 
matters, and in the course of a few days some half-dozen petitions 
for winding up the Company were presented in one of the Law Courts. 
There was no difficulty made as to whether these petitions should 
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be granted, the only discussion was as to on which of the several 
petitions that had been filed the winding-up order should be 
made out. After a time this was settled,and then it may be truly 
said the end came. The shares fell to less than nothing, for no 
one would take them as a gift. 

Seeing that there is always money to be made by these 
liquidations, it was only natural that the birds of prey should 
flock to feed on the carcase of the expiring Company. There 
were many candidates for the offices of liquidator and solicitor. 
As is generally the case in this world, it was those who could 
least afford to lose that had to pay the piper. Shareholders 
who had invested in the hope of getting 10 per cent. for their 
money, and had stuck to their shares, had now to pay up ten 
shillings on each share they held, which to the majority of them 
meant utter ruin. As a matter of course, not a few of them 
declared themselves bankrupt, and over these the vultures of the 
law fought in order to get something in the way of fees; but I 
noticed, as did others, that of the directors there were only one 
or two who lost money, and they did so only to a comparatively 
small amount, for, like wise men, they had trimmed their sails in 
time, and had disposed of nearly all their shares. 

For myself, I cannot be said to have lost by the affair. My 
original deposit had been repaid me, I had enjoyed my salary, and 
I had made, as I have shown above, a fair amount by buying and 
selling. The experience I gained ought also to be put on the credit 
side of the account, for it would now take something like a miracle 
to induce me to have anything to do again with either gold mines 
or any other kind of joint-stock company.! 

In time it came to light that the favourable reports of the 
Trixie estate were sent to us by an engineer who had certainly 
visited the place, but had only remained there a couple of days ; 
and who could not speak a word of either the language of the 
natives or of Spanish, which is the only foreign tongue understood 
in the country. It can hardly be wondered at if his knowledge 
of the mining resources of the place were like the Company his 
reports helped to form --limited. 

The vendor of the estate disappeared as soon as the crash came, 
and has not since been heard of in London. The chances are that 
he has gone to look for some other property out of which he may 
hope to make money wherewith to help him, so that he may pass 
his old age in ease and comfort. 

MALCOLM LAING-MEASON, 
1 According to The Investor's Guardian there were registered in London during 


the week ending May 8, 1886, no fewer than nineteen joint-stock companies with a 
total capital of 1,650,000/, 











Che Missing Deed. 


IamaGrant. I know there are other Grants. A clumsy Eng- 
lishman once told me that Grant was a very common name. There 
are the Grants of Grant and the Grants of Dalvey; there 
are Grants in Edinburgh and Grants in London. Alas! the 
Grants are a disinherited race, for their grandfathers, it seems, 
always squandered the fortunes which they ought to have left to 
their sons. At least, I know that was the case with my own 
grandfather. Had he not played ducks and drakes with my in- 
heritance, I should now have been—but there, I am content to be 
what Iam, Grant of Tullybardane, and never a dearer or lovelier 
home had Scottish man to dwell in. My wife often laughs at me 
for being so fond of the place. But then the strangest event of 
my life is bound up with its possession. And surely I may well 
remember and be thankful for that event, for without it yonder 
lady with the silver hair would scarcely now have been sitting near 
me, and laughing at the follies of an old man as she does. 

Five-and-thirty years ago I was living here in the Grange at 
Tullybardane. The place had come to my father by bequest not 
many years before, and he had scarcely learned to play the laird 
before he died and left it tome. I was only a boy then, and my 
mother and I were quite content with our lives in the new home. 
So there I lived and grew up to manhood, and there in the course 
of years I fell in love. Accordingly, one winter morning I rode 
across to Glen Levannoch, and asked Mr. Fraser to give me his 
daughter to be my wife. Of course I had found out beforehand 
that Miss Fraser was not unwilling to be given. 

Well, we had a long interview, and the results in brief were 
these. I had left home tolerably confident, as one is wont to be 
at four-and-twenty, and I returned about as dejected and indignant 
as any reasonable man ever was. Mr. Fraser was an old friend. 
He had been one of my guardians. He was my father’s executor. 
I expected my declaration to be heartily weleomed. Tullybar- 
dane is a better property than Glen Levannoch. What was there 
to stand in our way? But when I came back I felt like a man 
who has been stunned by a treacherous blow. All of a sudden, for 
the first time in my life, I learned that my title to Tullybardane 
was not beyond dispute! I heard that a certain document had 
long been missing from the title-deeds, and that till that docu- 
ment were found, I could never be entirely secure in my own home, 
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But what was far worse, under the circumstances, Mr. Fraser in- 
formed me he could not encourage my suit for his daughter’s 
hand. 

What followed I don’t quite remember. I have a haunting 
fear that I lost my temper, and that on one side or the other a 
good deal of strong language was used. I know I swore I would 
never give Nelly up, not even if I were turned out of Tullybar- 
dane neck and crop next day. Of course it was very foolish, but 
then the circumstances were exceptional. When I got home I 
sent for the attorney, and for the next four days I did nothing, I 
think, except consult lawyers, and look over papers, and rummage 
every hole and corner of the Grange for the missing deed. But 
what Mr. Fraser had told me proved to be only too true. 

In the week that followed I remember three things distinctly, 
not that they were in themselves important, but that they bore 
upon that strange event which made a turning-point in my life. 
The first is that I rode over to Glen Levannoch and was told that 
Mr. and Miss Fraser had left home, to stay with friends in Edin- 
burgh. The second is that my man George, who acted as footman 
and valet to me, got drunk one night, and left the house door 
wide open—for which I have not ceased to thank Providence ever 
since. Now, as a rule I am lenient to these failings. Whisky, I 
regret to say, has an attraction for men in these northern climates 
which few can resist. But, whether it was that I was out of sorts, 
or whether it was that my mother was alarmed, I don’t know, but 
I resolved to make an example, and I turned the man out of the 
house next day. The third incident was more important, and shall 
be told at length. 

I am a good sleeper, I don’t dream much : I don’t believe in 
dream-warnings and such things. I have no faith in ghosts— 
though I know for a fact that my cousins the Mac Mocks have a 
banshee in their family—as a fact, I say. But about that time I 
used to try and dream of a certain lady, and so one night I fell 
asleep and I did dream. And this is what I dreamed. 

I thought I was in Edinburgh, standing in Princes Street 
(and let me find any street in England, or anywhere else, which 
can compare with that), and waiting by the Waverley Monu- 
ment. Opposite me was a hotel, which I suppose I was watching, 
for out of it presently came, as clear and vivid as in life, Nelly 
Fraser, with a veil over her head; she came slowly towards me and 
lifted her veil, revealing a face so white and miserable that I 
scarcely knew it, and then, as I stepped forward, she raised one 
hand, and, pointing up across the gorge towards the High Street 
Hill, vanished into a moving mist, Then the shadows began to 
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shift and shuffle themselves, and presently out came another 
vision from my dream. I was there still, standing, but all the 
surroundings had changed. I seemed to be in a sort of shop or 
office. A counter was before me, and all around me were thin 
phantom figures, with no features that I could see. Only one 
among these misty shapes had a visible human face. And that 
one advanced towards me with a smile which I shall never forget. 
It was the face of a young man, slightly drooped, as if its owner 
were shy or deferential, with blue, bright eyes and gentle, hand- 
some features, and fair hair, and lips that seemed to be made for 
laughter, and a smile that shone like a gleam of sunshine there. 

And in a moment the face and forms had vanished. The 
darkness seemed to grow darker. I heard soft steps walking in 
the air. I felt as if a cold wind were blowing in my face. Sud- 
denly I saw the chill sea shining far off under the white stars. A 
voice that was harsh broke out in hoarse laughter beside me, and 
then—I woke. 

Two days after, I set out for Edinburgh, with three objects. I 
wanted to consult an eminent advocate. I wanted to get a new 
servant. And I wanted at least to find out where the Frasers 
were, 

I saw the great advocate and he confirmed my fears. ‘ Unless 
the missing deed is found, my dear sir,’ he said in his blandest 
accents, ‘your title is so defective as to be legally worthless, 
should a rival claimant arise.’ 

I did not see the Frasers, but I got their address, and I wrote 
one letter to the father and four to the daughter. 

I engaged a new man-servant, in this way. 

Our need of a servant being pressing, I went, for the first and 
last time in my life, to a Registry Office. The shop lay in the 
south of the town, up beyond the High Street, and when I entered 
it there were several subdued-looking beings, unfortunate appli- 
cants I suppose, standing round. Behind the counter were a man 
and woman, and to the former, having a prejudice in favour of 
doing business with my own sex, begotten perhaps of shyness, I 
applied. He kept me waiting a long time. Then he looked over 
a prodigious ledger, and read me out numerous applications which 
were perfectly useless. At last, however, he came to ‘one which 
I thought would do. I told him so, and he thereupon invited me 
to wait a little longer, as the ‘ young man’ in question was likely 
to call shortly. At first I refused, but on consideration I decided 
to go out and have my hair cut, and then to return and see if the 
young man were there. 

When I came back some twenty minutes later, the small office 
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was full of people. As I entered, something in the look of the 
place and the attitude of the figures struck me as familiar. But 
I dismissed the idea at once. The shopman came to meet me. 

‘The young man is here, sir,’ he said, and he turned with a 
wave of his hand to a figure behind him. The figure advanced. 
It was the figure of a good-looking boy rather than of a man, 
slight and fair, and with the head a little drooping. As the boy 
raised his face to look at me, I started back. Feature for feature, 
as clear as it could be, it was the face I had seen in my dream ! 

I don’t know what followed ; I don’t know whether my conduct 
appeared very strange. I don’t know what the boy said to me, or 
what I said to him. I have only a vague idea that I generally 
assented to everything. And I know that when I went home to 
Tullybardane, Sydney Loch went with me as my man. 

Tullybardane is a desolate place. It lies in a narrow gorge 
which runs down straight to the shore. The hills slope up on 
either hand, and end in tumbled rocks and caverns where the 
sea-foam breaks and the sea-waves sing. The old Grange is a 
rambling house. From its windows you can look over the beach, 
and only the falling gardens separate you from it. On the right 
hand is the library, which faces down a long avenue of firs to the 
sea, and beyond the library stretches the deserted part of the house, 
which for five-and-thirty years I have }been meaning to repair. 
The library was rather a gloomy room, communicating only by a 
long passage with the other inhabited parts of the house. Indeed, 
the whole house was rather lonely. For myself, I never minded 
that, but I fancy it struck my new servant asa bit solitary and 
weird. 

Now I must tell you about the doings of this young fellow. A 
day or two after my return, both my mother and I began to notice 
something strange about him. It was not that I did not like him, 
for I took a strong fancy to him at once—and here, five-and-thirty 
years after, he lives to this day, less, I think, of a servant to us 
than a faithful and trusted friend. But certainly his behaviour 
was odd, and the first thing we observed was this. 

One afternoon I was sitting with my mother in the drawing- 
room. My mother had ordered tea. Personally, I am afraid of 
these unwholesome drinks, and never have taken to that surrep- 
titious fashion of working in an extra meal in the afternoon. But 
I was sitting with her and talking very disconsolately, for I felt 
thoroughly depressed. Presently Sydney came in with some cups 
of tea on a tray—a detestable plan of taking tea if you must take 
it, but one to which my dear mother was partial. He handed the 
tray to my mother, and he handedit to me, Then, to our surprise, 
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he walked straight across the room to a big arm-chair that stood 
near the window, and handed the tray to the empty chair! But 
the arm-chair, or its invisible occupant, refused it apparently, and 
the man withdrew. 

I am endowed with a large fund of Scottish humour, and I 
burst out laughing. My mother was equally perplexed. 

‘He must have thought there was someone sitting there,’ she 
said. ‘He must be very short-sighted, poor boy. It’s very 
strange.’ 

¢ He must be as blind as a bat,’ I answered, ‘or else have been 
playing a practical joke on us. I never saw anything so absurd in 
my life.’ 

But in the next few days I was destined to see stranger things. 
I asked Sydney if he were short-sighted, but he denied the charge 
with warmth. And yet the more I watched him, the more obvious 
was it that he was always meeting invisible people. Once, as I 
chanced to see him coming downstairs, I distinctly saw him draw 
back, pressing himself against the wall, as if to allow an invisible 
person to pass. Another time I saw him walk to the front door, 
open it, and hold it, as if for an invisible visitor to pass out. 
After that I could stand it no longer. I am the worst possible 
hand at fault-finding with servants, but I was determined to have 
an explanation of this. So that afternoon I spoke to Sydney. 

‘Sydney,’ I said bluntly, ‘are you given to seeing ghosts?’ 

‘I, sir!’ he answered, with a smile of astonishment. ‘ No, sir, 
I never saw a ghost in my life.’ 

‘Then, what the devil do you mean,’ I broke out, * by behaving 
in the way you have been doing ?’ 

The boy stared. Evidently he thought me off my head. I 
determined to speak more gently. 

‘Then,’ I said, ‘ who was that person you showed out of the 
house this morning?’ I knew I had him there, for I was sure no- 
body had called. 

‘Oh, you mean the old gentleman in grey, sir? He left no 
name. I thought, sir, he seemed to be at home in the house: I 
had seen him here so often, sir.’ 

Now it was my turn to stare. I was dumb-founded. I lite- 
rally stammered for want of words. Then I showed what I have 
always thought was remarkable presence of mind. Iturned round 
and walked into the dining-room, telling the boy to follow. There 
I poured out a glass of whisky and gave it him. 

‘Drink that,’ I said, ‘and you had better sit down,’ 

Obviously he thought me as eccentric as I thought him. But 
he merely said ‘Thank you, sir,’ and drank the whisky, 
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‘Do you feel quite well?’ I asked frigidly. 

* Quite well, thank you, sir.’ 

‘ Are you subject to delusions or hallucinations ? ’ 

‘No, sir, never, sir,’ he answered promptly, with a lurking 
smile which he vainly tried to conceal. 

That smile annoyed me. I broke out again— 

‘Then what on earth do you mean,’ I cried, ‘ by telling me this 
nonsense about a gentleman in grey ?’ 

Sydney rose. There was some dignity in his manner. He 
spoke respectfully, but in an injured tone. 

‘I beg your pardon, sir—but I only told you about the gentle- 
man who called, and I thought, sir, you might have seen him, for 
he passed by you, and I fancied he nodded to you as he passed.’ 

Really things had come to a pretty pass! Here was my own 
servant accusing me of seeing invisible phantoms which only 
existed in his own disordered brain! 

But there—I will not repeat all the conversation that followed. 
I must say Sydney kept his temper wonderfully, for I lost mine. 
However, we had a long explanation, which ended in this way. 
The boy asserted positively that he had three or four times seen 
an elderly gentleman in grey walking about the house. He had 
seen him sitting in the drawing-room with my mother. He had 
seen him in the passages upstairs, and in the grounds outside. 
He had, he admitted, wondered who he could be, and had fancied 
that he must be some very intimate friend, or someone connected 
with the establishment. He had never heard him speak, cer- 
tainly. He had not as yet questioned any of the other servants 
about him. But then he had himself only been a few days in the 
house, and as yet did not know all the people about the place. 
When I told him that no one else in the house had ever heard of 
such a person, Sydney was completely staggered. In fact, the only 
result of our conversation was to leave on the minds of each of us 
grave doubts as to the other’s sanity, if not as to his own. But 
before we parted I made the boy promise me solemnly that the 
very next time he saw this mysterious figure he would summon 
me at once. 

Next day nothing happened, and I meditated dismissing 
Sydney. The day after, an event occurred which changed the 
current of my thoughts, which, thank God, altered my whole life 
since, and which has made Sydney Loch the most faithful friend I 
have. 

It was late in the afternoon—a winter dusk. I was upstairs 
in my bedroom, writing a letter to Nelly, vowing that I would 
never give her up, and yet seeing no prospect of ever being able 
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to claim her for my wife. It was that hour when the day begins 
to pass into the night, and shadows have grown gigantic, and men’s 
thoughts are turning towards dinner. Suddenly I was roused by 
a quick step and a knock at my door. I called out ‘Come in,’ 
and Sydney appeared on the threshold. He looked very pale and 
excited, as far as I could see him by the dim light of my candles, 
and he spoke in a strange voice. 

‘ He is here, sir, the old gentleman in grey—in the passage.’ 

I jumped up, and was following him in a moment. It must 
have been well past six o’clock, and yet the lights in the corridor 
were still unlighted. I looked all round, but could see no one. 

‘Where ?’ I said, in a whisper; for I think the gloom and the 
boy’s strange looks had frightened my common sense out of me. 

Sydney took me by the arm and pointed. I felt he was trem- 
bling all over. And for my own part, an uncomfortable chill 
seemed to be creeping through my limbs. 

‘There, sir, there—don’t you see him ?—at the top of the 
stairs. He’s beckoning us to follow—come.’ 

I strained my eyes in the direction where he pointed, but could 
discern nothing. However, I caught hold of Sydney’s arm and 
followed him silently, like a sheep. Why I did so I cannot at this 
moment conceive. 

The boy led the way downstairs, apparently keeping his eyes 
fixed on something he could see in front. I held him blindly. 
We went down and across the hall, and then out of the front door 
into the cold air. It was quite dark outside, though one or two 
blurred stars were flickering palely, and the moon, I thought, was 
struggling behind a cloud. Round the house we went, faster and 
faster, into the gardens at the back and down the slopes towards 
the sea. Sydney seemed to be dragging mealong. Once I caught 
a glimpse of his face, and I saw it was deadly white, though his 
eyes were straining wildly after the phantom he was following. 
Still he went on and on. We were nearing the beach now, and I 
could hear the surf beating against the rocks, and dimly see the 
white crests of the waves hanging in the foggy night. Now we 
were on the beach. I felt the seaweed under my feet and stumbled. 
Still the boy dragged me along. Now we must be on the brink 
of the water, I thought, and shivered. Then I put out my other 
hand and clutched at Sydney’s arm. 

‘In God’s name, where are you going?’ I said, in a terrified 
whisper. 

The boy did not answer. He stopped dead. The darkness 
was thick about us. We were standing in a mist, and even the 
blurred stars had faded out. Suddenly I felt a wave break over 
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my feet. And at that moment, hissing out and echoing across the 
darkness, there grated in my ears the sound of a harsh and hollow 
laugh—the very laugh I had heard in my dream ! 

The gloom was so dense that I could only see the outline of 
Sydney’s body, though I was grasping him with my two hands. 
There was a perfect silence. Still I stood there motionless, rooted 
to the rocks. Then I felt the boy start off again, towards the 
house. Another wave washed up against my feet, as I turned with 
him, and began to ascend to the gardens again. The fog was 
growing thinner. Presently it parted, and a strong wind seemed 
to have risen suddenly out of the sea. Now I could distinctly see 
Sydney’s eyes still fixed on the invisible thing before him. I 
could see too that we were mounting the pale avenue of fir-trees, 
and from the distant windows of the library a dim light was casting 
shadows down upon our faces. But we did not make for those 
windows. My guide turned off to the left, and we entered the 
deserted part of the house. I felt utterly spellbound. I seemed 
to have lost all power of volition. I believe I should blindly have 
followed that boy to my death. 

We had plunged into a labyrinth of shadowy rooms, leaving 
the outer air. How we got into that part of the house I cannot 
tell. I had not been there for years. Sydney could never have 
been in it, and yet he led me on rapidly and never faltered or 
hesitated once. I think that the moon must have come out, for 
there was a faint light shining through the windows as we passed, 
and by that light he guided me. We crossed several empty rooms 
and passages, and at last came out into a long corridor. That too we 
traversed. At the farther end a door opened before us. Istepped 
through it into my own library, and stood there in the lamplight, 
gazing stupidly into Sydney’s face. 

He too had paused. But he never spoke a word, nor looked at 
me. His eyes were fixed on a tall bookcase in a corner of the 
room. Presently he began to move slowly towards it, and I, still 
holding him, followed. Then, as we approached it, to my utter 
amazement, the whole bookcase swung back upon its hinges, re- 
vealing a small closet, which I had never seen before, with some 
dusty rolls of paper lying on a shelf within it. With a weird 
ery Sydney sprang forward, wrenching himself from my grasp. 
He seized the papers, and, turning, thrust them into my hand. 
Then with his face as white as snow and eyes distended he raised 
one arm and pointed to the window. In another moment he had 
tottered back and fallen on the floor. 

But I was already at the window. In my frenzy I dashed my 
shoulder against it. The fastening gave. The glass came crash- 
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ing down about me. I was outside, standing ia the chill, blue 
night. Round me the wind was whining and blustering. The fog 
had melted away. Overhead the stars were burning golden. The 
banished clouds had gone. But no sign of any human figure, man 
or ghost, was there. Only the desolate avenue, with its fir-trees 
bending over it, and at the far end, in the dimness, the high moon 
over the whitened sea ! 

When I went back into the library, I found Sydney in a dead 
faint on the floor. I rushed to the bell and rang it, till its tones 
went pealing and clashing through the house. Then I raised the 
boy in my arms, and carried him easily into the lighted hall. 
The blood from the cuts of the broken glass was running freely 
down my face and hands. But I did not mind it, for I felt as if 
life had suddenly come back to me. And when my mother and 
the servants came out and gathered, startled and lamenting, round 
us, I fell down on my knees beside the boy, and wept as never I 
wept, I think, before that day or since. 

I have no more to tell. The closet in the library opened, I 
found, by a secret spring—but what hand opened it that terrible 
night I never knew. Among the papers which Sydney had thrust 
into my hand was the long-lost document which confirmed my 
title to the estate. Sydney was for long very ill; but at last, with 
careful nursing—I know my mother and I did all we could for 
him, and somebody else, who shall be nameless, did more than we 
—he recovered, and has ever since remained with me. Neither of 
us ever spoke much of the things we had seen that winter day. 
The mystery of my inheritance is a mystery still, and men will 
bury it with us in our graves. Only this I know and will tell’you, 
that, from that hour to this, Sydney has never seen a ghost again. 

So Iam Grant of Tullybardane, and the heiress of Glen Levan- 
noch is my wife. 


Cc. E. MALLET. 
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Aaron DMacklehase. 


CHarrer I. 
BLUE DEVILS. 


Aaron Macxtenose, of Castle Farm, Shaugh, Devon, sat late at 
night by his wide kitchen fireplace, smoking cigars of dubious 
brand and drinking whisky of no brand at all It may be that 
spirits above proof and inferior tobacco possess mystic power over 
the disquieting imps who name this chapter ; it may be that when 
no less a crime than murder is revolving in a man’s brain, vulture- 
like the blue ones scent it and gather themselves together. In any 
case, Aaron was suffering under a combined and obstinate attack, 
from which escape, he appeared to think, alone lay along the Lethean 
road that nicotine and alcohol were fast bearing him. 

Why the master of Castle Farm, a freehold of considerable 
extent and admittedly the finest property on the Plymouth side of 
Dartmoor, why the richest, most prosperous man in Shaugh should 
be troubling his head with so difficult a subject as assassination, 
must at once be made plain. The young farmer was a gloomy, 
moody being in his brightest hour. Success brought no joys, 
money no high aims to him. When acloud did therefore rise, 
when quite a serious thunderbolt threatened from the usually 
serene sky of his consistent welfare, Mr. Macklehose prepared for 
the worst. Strained relations with his fellow-man would have been 
no misfortune to him: he hated life toruntoosmoothly. But even 
pugnacious people do not care much about dangerous rivals in their 
love affairs, and of this sombre colour was Aaron’s alarm. 

Theoretically every man loving Mary Candish had a hundred 
competitors. She reigned supreme as far as grey boulder, brake, 
fern, golden gorse and purple heather lay unmolested on the 
heart of Devon; but, in fact, only a solitary twain of her many 
admirers could flatter themselves upon the remotest chances of 
future success. Mary’s kinsman, Aaron Macklehose, was by much 
the favoured suitor from a worldly point of view ; and this ground, 
moreover, being taken by the girl’s grandfather, her sole guardian, 
the future might have been considered to look rosy enough for tie 
young farmer, had not one Samuel Perriam been already in Miss 
Candish’s regard. Between Aaron—a small,dark man with features 
so harsh and massive that moor granite rather than mortal clay 
seemed the material from which he took form—and Sam Perriam 
there never could be any physical comparison, while the former’s 
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money-bags went up into the air when weighed, in Miss Mary’s 
estimation, against her sweetheart’s good name and fame. Sam 
also farmed land, and, than the few, high, boulder-strewn expanses 
and mean buildings known as Glen Farm, there existed no poorer 
property, even in poor Shaugh. Bunt upon respective popularity 
and moral credit being contrasted, Perriam was unanimously 
placed very far in front of hisrival. For many disgraceful, not to 
say abominable actions was Aaron entirely responsible. He never 
went to church, neither did the exaggerated sardine box known as 
Little Zion number him among the ‘ sealed,’ or ‘ tinned,’ to push 
the joke. The poor hated his name ; humanity and decency knew 
him not. But worse than all this, Mr. Macklehose was a profligate, 
an open disgrace, a blot on the pure air and pure morality of his 
native Dartmoor. Such a one, it may be assumed, was rather un- 
popular, but this he liked. He liked to ride by the Parson, 
splashing that old gentleman as he did so with the reddest of 
Devon mud; he liked, on entering a tavern, to notice the silence 
falling as a cloud on those within until his departure ; he liked 
shooting foxes—all too rare at any time in that part of the world. 
In short, the man had his faults. Grandparent Candish—an ill- 
conditioned old fowl of very similar feather—was among the few 
who hoped that Aaron would marry his cousin. As Squire Mackle- 
hose’s grandfather-in-law, Mr. Candish might reasonably have 
looked for a warm corner, or a ‘ loo place’ as he called it, near the 
fire, together with what drink he cared about. Beyond these 
absolute necessaries the old man’s ambitions did not extend. 

But let us return to the farmer and his attendants. De Quincey’s 
famous ‘ Murder-Fanciers’ would have acknowledged with admira- 
tion Mr. Macklehose’s fertility and the originality with which 
certain dim ideas of his were now being momentarily gifted with 
sharper outlines. Aaron’s theory, ‘that when a man is murdered, 
above all things take care the perpetrator of the deed shall not 
be missing,’ could hardly have failed to raise him high in the esti- 
mation of the aforesaid Society. These sanguinary imaginings 
chiefly arose from a rumour brought to Mr. Macklehose’s ear that 
morning. It was to the effect that any fine day might find Mary 
Candish, Mrs. Perriam. The girl was still under age—a fact 
which comforted the smoker somewhat—but in two months’ time 
she would be her own mistress, and then, if nothing happened 
before, good-bye to her wealthy relative and Castle Farm. 

‘Yes, “if nothing happened,”’ mused Aaron. ‘ But why,’ he 
continued, ‘ should a clever man want to commit any serious crime 
for himself, when the world teems with useless idiots always ripe 
for such a job?’ 
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The blue ones applauded this reflection heartily. 
‘A truly interesting experiment for any individual in your 
position and with your views of a future existence,’ said a blue 
devil—a largish one—sitting astride Aaron’s fourth cigar. 

‘Strange how circumstances lend themselves in your case to 
such a trial,’ suggested another; and this was true enough. In 
Nicholas Grimmer, Macklehose had a ‘ creature,’ an extra odd-job 
man on his farm, and as vile a fragment of human nature at that 
as one could imagine. Mr. Grimmer’s past loomed ghastly from 
a pale halo of petty wickedness and unequalled potation. An 
understanding and mutual regard appeared to exist between 
master and servant, the latter having no special duties to perform, 
but holding himself in readiness for all enterprises requiring a 
delicate touch. He poached a little, drank a great deal, broke an 
occasional head and led the van at small evictions, together with 
many such-like undertakings involving muscle, nerve, and brutality. 
‘There’s Grimmer,’ said the fiend who had first spoken. He sat 
upon a red-hot point of the cigar and liked it. 

‘ There’s faithful Grimmer,’ echoed another. 

‘Grimmer’s the man,’ shouted a third, and so on until the 
whole cerulean crew were spinning round Aaron’s head and sing- 
ing ‘ Grimmer—Grimmer—Grimmer!’ in a diabolic and merry 
chorus. 

‘I never did value life overmuch for itself, thought the 
farmer. ‘It would be dropping a little spice into my dull existence 
—yes, it’s a thing to be thought upon anyhow.’ After which 
resolution Mr. Macklehose went rather unsteadily towards his 
sleeping-room. The visitors followed him to a devil, sitting in 
little groups on his bed, hanging out of the big watch-pocket 
above his head, helping to snuff out the candle, and never for one 
instant ceasing their refrain, ‘ Grimmer—Grimmer—Grimmer’s 
the man: strong, unreasoning, idiotic Grimmer’s the man.’ 


Coapter II, 
GLEN TOR. 


WueEn he could be spared from the conduct of his farm, which 
was generally, Sam Perriam spent his time in reading and other 
mental amusements. These bright hours in his life were for the 
most part enjoyed upon the highest point of his own straggling 
domain—viz. Glen Tor. Arable land from a Devon man’s point 
of view, which is peculiar, swept upwards towards this lofty group 
of rocks; but the fields fought an unequal battle. The boulders 
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scattered over them, round which the plough made strange turn- 
ings and twistings in spring-time, increased their numbers with 
the slope of the hill, until, finally, tangled barriers of stunted 
thorn and bramble defied man and his pruning-hook. Beyond 
these limits, oak-sapling, ash, crab-apple, ivy-clad granite and 
the winds of heaven held unquestioned sway up to the weather- 
worn crest of the Tor itself. And here, in a rough grotto piled 
from the great stones strewn everywhere on the hard, springy 
turf, with Shaugh no larger than doll’s houses and a dolls’ church 
in the wooded valley below, with a glimmer of distant sea-line on 
one hand and wildernesses of rainbow-hued moor upon the other, 
Perriam sat and read his books and dreamed. His thoughts 
were nebulous and unpractical to a degree. He—a big, brown- 
bearded fellow, the incarnation of moorland health and chivalry— 
was, in fact, as badly furnished by nature for the calling of 
husbandman as could be. Sam really came very near being a 
poet, and, seeking for an atmosphere other than that of turnips 
and artificial manure in his nostrils, abandoned agriculture as a 
money-making business. Having sufficient for his wants, he lived 
the life that seemed good to him, and throve upon it. 

An evening soon after that already mentioned saw young Perriam 
on his accustomed elevation, and with him a companion. Mary Can- 
dish—a fair little blue-eyed maid, beautiful even for one of Devon’s 
daughters—sat by him, and together they watched the summer 
sun setting far away over the distant Cornish moors. The deeper 
people wade into love, the less worth recording becomes their 
conversation, and the interchange of ideas upon Glen Tor through 
that June evening was supremely uninteresting. Mary, when 
mentioning the gossip already afoot in Shaugh concerning her 
lover’s plans, ventured to think that, of all courses, such an 
elopement as was rumoured would be the most delightful. 

‘You with your books and notions would rather enjoy running 
away with a girl, Sam, I should fancy, even if you did break a few 
old laws and things.’ 

But to these suggestions he only answered that Mary would 
have to be her own mistress before any such event could take 
place. 

‘You don’t care what folks say, I know, Mary, or you wouldn’t 
be up here with me now; but I do care. I’ve got more than one 
rival, remember ; and though men may say what evil they will of 
me, they must not breathe evil of you, so we will just wait till 
grandfather’s authority is at an end—that’s not very long either.’ 

‘It’s a tremendous change for young single people like me 
and you, Sam—this marrying,’ 
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‘«“ Change,” yes, but change is the soul of everything, you know, 
the very life-blood in the arteries of this old world. Now, look 
here, he ran on, putting his hand on a pebble, ‘see this moss- 
covered stone. It has lain here buried for a hundred years 
maybe, and took as long in the making hundreds of years before 
that. Look, I pull him up, there’s change, there’s catastrophe, 
there’s a 

‘Great gashly worm wriggling,’ broke in Miss Candish. 

‘This granite fragment,’ continued Sam, not noticing her 
interruption, ‘has now looked his last upon nature until some 
dark and distant future when you and I, Mary, and grandfather, 
and even Aaron Macklehose, if you can believe it, are dead and 
dust.’ 

‘You dust, Sam? How horrible your notions get sometimes. 
What are you going to do ?’ 

‘I take him, turn him round so he can see that gold sky, and 
the evening star twinkling in it, then away! into gloom, cold, and 
obscurity.’ 

With his last word Perriam tossed the stone over a ledge of 
rock on his right. A long silence followed, when faintly, and from 
far, very far, below, they heard the sound of splashing water. 

‘ Poor pebble, the Bottomless Pit !’ exclaimed Mary. 

Her lover laughed, and both went carefully towards the place. 
The Bottomless Pit, a vast fissure in the summit of Glen Tor, 
which local tradition declared unfathomable, was from every point 
of view an interesting and unique formation. There are many 
strange subterranean caverns and like places on Dartmoor, nota- 
bly near Chudleigh, but nothing approaching the Shaugh curiosity 
is known to exist elsewhere. The initial fact of so vast a cleft 
starting from the apex of the Tor implied possible volcanic action, 
and of this opinion were most antiquarians and geologists who 
gave the matter their attention. One of the former, however, 
believed the abyss was nothing beyond a long-forgotten mine-shaft. 
But this conjecture might have carried greater weight had not 
its author gratuitously traced in Mr. Perriam’s stony retreat 
hard by the remains of an ancient cromlech; a mistake which 
tended to put his other and more feasible theory out of court. 
Being situate on private land, the Bottomless Pit was no source 
of danger to those ignorant of its existence. An occasional sheep 
from the flocks of Glen Farm, more venturesome than his fellows, 
had been lost through thirst for adventure, but, further than this, 
no crime could be laid at the mouth of the great dismal rift. 
All unknown to those now looking down through the darkness, 
the Bottomless Pit was destined to figure very vividly in their 
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lives during several coming weeks. For this reason, therefore, 
we have thus dwelt upon the place and its peculiarities. 

‘Well, come along, my girl, said Sam a minute or two later, 
‘ your grandfather will want his tea.’ 

‘Tea!’ ejaculated Mary scornfully, and they started together 
towards the village. Over against the ‘Angler’s Rest’ tavern 
lived Mr. Candish, where, on reaching home, his granddaughter 
found him drinking, smoking, and singing to an audience of one. 
His shaking voice was hoarse and his lyrics deplorably carnal for 
a man of such years, but the ancient’s solitary listener appeared 
to enjoy the entertainment, such as it was, and applauded as a 
choke and gurgle brought the solo to an end. 

‘Ah, but I could sing to rights once, I tell ’e,’ said the old 
gentleman, as Mary patted him on the back and polished him up 
generally. ‘ Lord, asa bit of a red-faced lad up to Bickleigh Church, 
I did use to shout it louder than all the lads and maidens together. 
Me and the gaffer what played the big viddle had it right our 
own way, we had.’ 

‘ Were you ever in church, grandfather ? ’ 

‘Yes, girl ; but, Aarion,’ turning eagerly to his listener, ‘ don’t 
make no mistake as to why. I went ’cause I got a blessed silver 
threepenny every time—that’s why. I don’t hold by parsons and 
almshouses and such no more than you don’t, Aarion.’ 

‘Well now, grandfather, tell Miss Mary what’s been the talk 
betwixt us; it’s a matter to have off one’s mind,’ said Mr. Mackle- 
hose pleasantly. 

My. Candish pulled himself together and nodded. 

‘Polly,’ he began, ‘now harken to every word I’m going to 
say. I’m old, and this here vale may not see me stirring much 
longer. Knowing of which, Aarion comes to me and makes a 
right down noble offer. I b’aint one to beat about no bush, and 
when he just says, says he, “I'll marry your daughter, Candish, 
and you shall both live to the Castle Farmhouse along with me,” 
I ups and I says, “ Do it, do it, lad, I takes to the match, I do 
80.” ? 

‘You would tell me, Mary,’ said Mr. Macklehose, hurriedly, 
‘that the Castle must come to you when I die, that you are the 
heiress to it all—don’t think it, Mary—I can will it where I choose, 
I can——’ 

‘Don’t ’e be going for to write nothing, Aarion,’ mumbled the 
old man; ‘ black and white’s a awful thing to play tricks with.’ 

Before the lover could resume, Mary Candish had found words 
to give him an answer and end the interview. 

‘Mr. Macklehose, sir, I’m obliged to you,’ she said, ‘No girl 
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in Shaugh, or on Dartmoor either, could dream of such fortune as 
you offer me. But I don’t want the fortune, and I don’t want 
Castle Farm lands. Everyone knows how me and Sam Perriam’s 
keeping company, and I like them to. If there was no Sam, I’d 
never marry anybody; but there is a Sam, and he’s going to marry 
me—so there.’ 

The ancient rose to curse his grandchild, but such unexpected 
defiance had paralysed his forces. He breathed with difficulty, 
spat and spluttered like an angry cat, and fell back into his seat 
again. 

‘Then good day to you, Candish,’ said Aaron abruptly, ‘ and 
good-bye, Mary. Perriam isa happy man. There’s love in the 
world for him, only gold for me. Yes, grandfather, fat yellow 
gold up to my neck—a very paltry substitute. And where the 
farm will go to, God knows—good-night.’ 

‘Come back, take her, she’s yours, Aarion,’ shrieked Mr. Candish ; 
‘she be under age, man, and must have ’e if I says it—come 
back, come back, Aarion! ’ 

sut Macklehose had gone. Then did Mary get her curse, 
than which nothing that Shakespeare or David ever wrote was 
more comprehensive and full-flavoured. 

‘Do you want a man likea giant to do some hay-tossing just 
now ?’ inquired Aaron of a small farmer, whom he met on his 
way homewards. ‘I’ve a Hercules at my place and rather want to 
be rid of him—he drinks.’ 

3ut there was no market for Grimmer within some miles of 
Shaugh, as his master knew perfectly well. 

That such trifling words as those addressed by Mr. Mackle- 
hose to his acquaintance could lay the foundation-stone of a dire 
and lofty piece of villainy is difficult to imagine. They did so, 
however. 


Cuapter III. 
GRIMMER INTERVIEWED. 


Tus *‘ Grimmer’ refrain sounded loud in his head and the dis- 
tant murmur of a summer storm, travelling over the moors, chimed 
harmoniously with his thoughts, as Aaron reached home upon the 
first pattering of rain. He had determined to develop his plans 
without delay, and accordingly, after supper, was just about sending 
for his servant when that son of Anak took the initiative and 
knocked for admittance. Grimmer was very dirty, very angry, 
and his short red hair stood on end, pointing in every direction. 
His hair and eyes were much the same colour, and the latter had 
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strange feline properties of glimmering in the dark, being also of 
some use to their owner by night as well as day. 

‘What’s the matter, man?’ asked Macklehose. 

‘ That’s just the thing I’ve comed to get at,’ answered the other 
and continued, ‘ Down to the inn I hear how you're hot on being 
rids of me, Mr. Mackle’ose—that’s what's the matter, sir.’ 

‘ Shut the door, please, and don’t make such a row. Where did 
you learn this rubbish from ?’ 

‘Down to the “ Rest”; them skunks said how they’d heard it 
from the gent you spoke to.’ 

‘From Thorne? The man’sa liar. Listen. I mentioned to 
him that I had a hand on my farm who'd got more strength in 
his little finger than nine hinds out of ten have in their whole 
bodies. I added that, if he disbelieved me, he might hire you 
at your own figure and see for himself.’ 

‘Then, asking of your pardon for intrudin’, the which I was 
angered to, Mr. Mackle’ose, I'll step back sharp and larn they folks 
a thing or two. Good-night to you, sir.’ 

The well-pleased ruffian was about to withdraw when his 
master stopped him, bid him sit down, help himself to liquor, and 
pay close attention to what he was about to hear. 

‘Strange it is, very,’ began Aaron, ‘ that, upon this particular 
night, you should be led to suppose I have done with you. Inthe 
first place, Nicholas, never take any further notice of the lies you 
heard just now—part with you !—-d’you know that you'll have to 
start on a bigger job for me in a few days’ time than any you ever 
did in your life ?’ 

‘Something with muscle in it ?’ 

‘Yes, and pluck, and, if successful, gold in it, piles of gold 
in it.’ 

Mr. Grimmer’s eyes appeared to grow red hot. 

‘Gold,’ he gasped, ‘real gold—Id sell my soul for it, Mr. 
Mackle’ose.’ 

‘ Which—pre-supposing you’ve got one—is exactly what I want 
you to do,’ answered his master calmly. ‘ You'll mortgage it any- 
way, he went on, amused with the figure ; ‘ and that toa gentle- 
man with a largish reputation at foreclosing on such property.’ 

After a moment’s silence Aaron continued. 

‘ Did you ever kill any animal bigger than a pig, Grimmer ?’ he 
asked abruptly. 

The other’s red eyes glowed again. 

‘Ah! I see,’ was all he said, but from the way he glanced behind 
him and closed a massive fist over the glass in his hand, Macklehose 
felt that he spoke the truth, 
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‘I want a man put away, and I want you to do it.’ 

Grimmer scratched his head. ‘ Suppose,’ he growled, ‘ on 
the strength of they words I was to slip it off straight to the 
p'lice ?’ 

‘Suppose you did? Ishould be transported for life ; you would 
lose a home and something more.’ 

‘ You're right down in my ’and then,’ said Grimmer, ramming 
a fist into his open palm and crushing an imaginary object 
therein. 

‘I know whom I have to deal with’ 

A lengthy silence followed, when Grimmer asked,‘ Who is 
it ?’ 

‘Glen Farm man.’ 

* He’s a big un and a strong un.’ 

‘ He’s the easiest man in all Shaugh to silence.’ 

The other took some more to drink and then said, ‘ It’s me and 
you together ? ’ 

‘Legally I’m the doer of the deed alone. You might tum 
evidence and get clear off if anything went wrong.’ 

* Not if I done it?’ 

‘Yes, I rather think that’s law,’ answered his master inno- 
cently. 

‘So, you really are down in my ’and sure?’ repeated the other. 

‘T put myself there, and when the business is finished what’s 
mine is yours; we'll drink and forget it.’ 

‘The farm mine !—my own!’ 

‘ Every blade of grass, every beast.’ 

Grimmer was overwhelmed at such a prospect, and again 
neither spoke for some minutes; while, as Aaron Macklehose 
looked at his ‘ creature, he reflected that, of all characters life had 
ever brought him into contact with, this grim, low-browed black- 
guard appeared most clearly destined by the eternal fitness of 
things for sudden death at Newgate or elsewhere and wax resurrec- 
tion afterwards in a certain place of amusement which thrives on 
the vile taste of morbid pleasure-seekers. 

‘ And why is this to be done ?’ was Grimmer’s next question. 

‘ Because of a live, pink and white, china doll,’ sneered Aaron 
more to himself than the other. * You wouldn’t hurt a man fora 
doll, Nicholas ?’ 

Grimmer leered. ‘I don’t know but I might,’ he said, patting 
the orange-coloured bristles which hid his cheek, ‘if I could find a 
doll what would look at me.’ 

‘ You never will,’ and then Macklehose went on to give a full 
and particular account of Sam Perriam’s habits, his three-sided 
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granite hut, and other information respecting the summit of Glen 
Tor. 

‘I’ve heard of this pit, but never seen it,’ said Grimmer ; ‘the 
tor’s on private land.’ 

‘Yes, if you call iron rock and wilderness “ land,” it is,’ 
answered his master ; ‘ but you must see the place and know it. 
I’ve half a fancy to go up there to-night,’ he added shortly. 

‘It blows and rains hard,’ grumbled Mr. Grimmer. 

‘ There’s thunder in the air; the fire makes it too hot to breathe 
in here,’ replied the other. 

In truth Aaron’s plot, the machinery of which extended con- 
siderably further than his accomplice dreamed of, was making his 
brain throb. The complicated and intricate business involved 
many issues, chief amongst them being, not one life, but two. 
Macklehose was occupied just then in following to their fitting end, 
for the twentieth time, some of the numerous tortuous threads 
winding from the main great skein of his undertaking. Air and 
action struck him as being likely aids just then to his machina- 
tions, and both were proposed. Through the rain, therefore, the 
two men started for Glen Tor, and, by ten o’clock, were seated on its 
lonely summit under Perriam’s pent-house. 

They smoked in silence for a while, then Aeron plunged at once 
into the subject. 

‘T shall write, fixing an hour of meetitg on this God-forgotten 
place, thereby of course considering Perriam’s custom. But, 
though I am hidden at hand, it is you with whom he will have to 
deal ‘ 

In moving suddenly, the giant upset something, and this inter- 
rupted his master. The object proved to be a book, which Aaron, 
who lighted a match for the purpose, examined with care. The 
lucifer went out, burning its holder’s hand, but he only swore and 
struck another. He held a handsome edition of Wordsworth’s 
poems, and, on turning to the title-page, read what he expected to 
find on it. 

‘I thought so, “ from Sam to Mary”; she values his gifts highly, 
it seems.’ 

‘The girl don’t care a dump for him—that’s my belief, said 
Grimmer ; ‘ whoever heard tell of sweethearts leaving fine keep- 
sakes about in wind and weather like this, if they set store by ’em ?’ 

‘Put it back where it was; she'll come for it to-morrow, no doubt,’ 
his master answered. 

Many matches had been burnt over this conversation, and 
others were necessary to find the blackened fragments which lay 
strewn upon the ground. 
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‘ Now come and see the place,’ said Aaron, as the last charred 
end was put into his pocket; ‘after that leap, friend Samuel 
What was that ?’ he asked, stopping suddenly. 

‘I thought I catched a something.’ 

Both men were outside in an instant, but nothing could be seen 
or heard. 

‘The wind or a sheep, maybe,’ said Macklehose. 

‘Sheep or human, it’s gone the moor way,’ answered Grimmer, 
who lay with bis ear on the ground; ‘ I’ll get a bit nearer to it if you 
bide here.’ 

So saying he scrambled over the boulders in the direction which, 
to him, the sound had taken. 

‘Stop!’ yelled Aaron, and just in time. Mr. Grimmer pulled 
up about two yards from the mouth ofthe Bottomless Pit. 

‘You need not trouble to follow if it’s gone that way,’ said his 
master, and the frightened giant mopped the dew from his forehead 
as he peered over. 

‘Lord! I was near gone then.’ 

‘Very near—you'd have ruined everything.’ 

Having studied the beauties of the place, they turned home- 
wards, any anxiety either having felt as to the unexplained sound 
being quickly dispelled upon finding that a flock of sheep had 
strayed under the lee side of the tor for shelter. 

‘ Ferriam loses more mutton than he knows in that infernal hole,’ 
remarked Mr. Macklehose; ‘I wish I could put the devil into that 
bell-wether and send the lot down after him.’ 

Then master and man returned to the thriving estate which, 
if the former was to be believed, would so soon be their joint pro- 
perty ; and an hour later, of all the souls in Shaugh, two alone 
were not sleeping. One was a baby, sucking his thumb and just 
about to draw attention to the lack of nourishment therein; the 
other a wealthy farmer, gnawing his thumb, as he sat in the small 
hours of morning, still conquering, one by one, those interminable 
tangled threads. 





CuarPrer IV. 
MR. PERRIAM GOES TO LONDON. 


Cuance brought Aaron Macklehose and his enemy face to face 
on the following morning. The latter, after nodding, was about to 
pass on, when he found himself button-holed in a friendly manner. 

‘One moment, Mr. Perriam ; I’ve a couple of matters I want to 
break to you, and this meeting will save a letter. In the first 
place, when are we coming to terms about that acre of waste land 
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which separates my boundaries from yours. You don’t put much 
faith in it, I know, so let us settle that I shall have it in the fall. 
The other affair is not so important. Do you know of anybody 
wanting a big powerful labourer just now? You have heard of 
my man Grimmer perhaps—well, he’s getting one too many for 
me, I must confess, so if you chance upon a likely berth for the 
man, you would be kind enough to let me know.’ 

Of all answers, Perriam made that the least expected or 
desired. 

‘Why, Ill take him myself, if you like,’ he said. 

‘An extra hand on Glen Farm!’ sneered the other, showing 
no glimpse of his surprise. ‘Dear me, that’s rather interesting. 
I'll send Grimmer on trial certainly in the course of the day, but 
please to do me one favour. He’s a sulky, ill-conditioned brute, 
and, did he know I wished to be well clear of him, might resent 
it. Say therefore you asked for the loan of a man, and I sug- 
gested him as being a strong one. If in the future he suits you, 
we can gradually shift him from my farm to yours.’ 

Perriam promised to conduct the matter as requested, and 
Aaron returned to his other topic. 

‘Next Tuesday,’ he said, ‘is the twenty-first of July. Upon 
the afternoon of that day I shall visit my fieid known as “ Nine 
Acres,” where some new linhays are in course of erection. Coming 
home I would climb Glen Tor, supposing you to like the plan, and 
we might fix the price of your interest in this unreclaimed tract 
you despise. I name the tor because your custom is, I believe, to 
spend the summer evenings up there.’ 

Sam thanked the other for his considerate offer. 

‘A man of business like you,’ he laughed, ‘ will be uncomfort- 
able in so unofficial a place of meeting, but no matter; we must 
have a glass of wine and a cigar in my pavilion, Mr. Macklehose, 
end I'll tell you about some good luck that’s come into my life.’ 

So they parted, Aaron hastening homewards. 

‘Trap beasts when they are starving, men when they love,’ he 
reflected. 

Grimmer found the notion of a day’s work at Glen Farm very 
much to his taste. He started sober and in good spirits, but, upon 
his return in the evening, ominous gloom and stolid silence hung 
about the giant like new garments. 

‘I don’t go there again, he said, in answer to his master’s 
questions. ‘I couldn’t put that chap out of the way if I saw much 
of him.’ 

Macklehose laughed, but was somewhat startled, nevertheless, 
at such a sentiment from such a man. 
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‘He don’t, unfortunately, return your admiration, Nicholas, 
This note you brought me from him says that you did your work 
very ill.’ 

The same short letter contained other intelligence which rather 
tended to annoy the reader. ‘I am off to London,’ wrote Perriam, 
‘to make extensive arrangements concerning the good luck I 
mentioned this morning. Will Fuesday week suit you as well as 
the date at present fixed for our interview? Pardon this rough 
breaking of appointment, and meantime, consider yourself free in 
the matter of the land to do what you please.’ Macklehose could 
but fall in with the new plan, which he did, and next day Sam 
Perriam left home for a week or more in the metropolis. Aaron 
seized the opportunity to pay Mr. Candish a visit, and that worthy’s 
delight at seeing his swmmum bonwm in the flesh once again was 
very great. 

‘ Lord love you, Aarion, you be a sight for sore eyes indeed—- 
you be,’ he began. 

‘Ah, grandfather, how’s yourself, and how’s Mary ?’ 

‘I be poorly along of mind worrits,’ answered the old man; 
and, at the same time, Mary entered to speak for herself. A cloud 
hung over her blue eyes and her rosy cheeks grew white as she 
saluted her cousin. 

‘ Well, my lady, so Sam Perriam’s the lucky one and all Shaugh 
may know of it—eh ?’ he said, with a granite smile. 

‘ A thousand devils tear ’ began the ancient in his very best 
manner, when Aaron suddenly clapped a big hand over grand- 
father’s mouth. 

‘Don’t, Candish, it isn’t respectable,’ he murmured; but the 
other continued. 

‘ Strike me dead,’ he exclaimed, rising, ‘ strike me dead, Aarion 
Macklehose, for life’s but a vain, ill thing tome. Here I stand old 
and friendless, without a staff or prop——’_ At this point, to steady 
himself, Mr. Candish’s right hand inadvertently rested on the 
whisky bottle. ‘ Bent and worn with fifty year of honest toil I 
turn to this here girl and I ask—what do I ask ?’ inquired the old 
fellow. 

‘ An impossible thing, grandfather,’ answered Mary. 

‘I ask,’ he croaked on, ‘I ask of you to make a good man—two 
good men—happy, to link with the kindliest-hearted, best-to-do 
yeoman in Devon, and thereby give to your gran’parent that peace 
and comfort what he so richly, as it were, deserves, though he says 
it who should not.’ 

Here Mr. Candish began to snuffle, and placed a bony knuckle 
in each bleared eye. 
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Aaron enjoyed his maudlin, senile misery, and then turned to 
depart. 

‘ Well, what can’t be, can’t; good-night, Mrs. Perriam-to-be, 
and by-the-by, Mrs. Perriam-to-be, what is Sam doing all alone in 
great London ?’ 

‘Buying things,’ said Miss Candish. 

‘And seeing things, pretty things—pretty live things. I 
wonder now if he’s come upon any faces to remind him of yours, 
Miss Mary, or—or make him forget yours, eh ?’ 

Macklehose withdrew, and that night ran over the old ground 
again with Mr. Grimmer. The deus (or diabolus) ex machina 
of his undertaking asked some very pertinent questions on this 
occasion, and showed more understanding than Aaron had, until 
now, credited him with. 

‘Why d’you set your ’art on seeing this thing done yourself?’ 
inquired Grimmer. 

‘Seeing is believing—-that’s why.’ 

‘What if I walks up to un, puts the bludgeon down long side 
un, and just points to e you be hid to, hard by, Mr. 
Mackle’ose ? ’ 

‘ You're partial to that alternative,’ answered the other coldly. 
‘Do as you please; you'll never get a Castle Farm rammed down 
your throat again.’ 

‘ Curse the farm and all in it,’ swore Grimmer; but the effort 
sobered him and he grew silent. 

‘You’ve been over-drinking again, man. I’d have thought 
better of you than that,’ said his master. ‘ When,’ he continued, 
‘you have ended this job, make tracks, as already settled, for home, 
and, of course, return by way of “ Nine Acres,” where you will have 
worked throughout the day. Devon mud ain’t so unlike another 
stain but you might mix ’em, if need be, and wash ’em out 
together.’ 

The other’s red eyes glowed, but he was silent. 

‘ There’s one more thing to name, Nicholas, a thing that might 
scare weaker folk than you or me. Money is money and trinkets 
are trinkets, my friend. By which I mean that, if Perriam has his 
gold watch on him and a fat purse in his pocket at the time we 
mention—why, don’t throw them away.’ 

Grimmer certainly did wake up at this and glared upon his 
leader, whether in rage or horror Aaron knew not. 

‘You're frightened of it, he said with a laugh; ‘don’t risk it 
then.’ 

Stung by the taunt, Nicholas vowed that everything of value, 
down to the dead man’s boot-laces, should be in his master’s hands 
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half an hour after the deed was done; and so the pleasing inter- 
view came to an end. 

We may here note that, though Aaron had pointed out a 
certain spot to his ‘creature’ as being the place from which he 
himself intended viewing the coming tragedy, in reality Mr. 
Macklebose purposed watching events under cover of another 
shelter altogether ; a shelter, moreover, in which would lie perfect 
safety for him, should Grimmer prove unworthy of trust. The 
week sped away, and it was not until one day before his postponed 
appointment with the owner of Castle Farm that Perriam returned 
home. Bickleigh, on the moorland railway, is the nearest station 
to Shaugh, and here a stout pony and light trap awaited Samuel’s 
train. With many bulky parcels did he arrive, and much interest 
did his advent at the Glen awaken. For once there was more 
than sufficient business to occupy the young farmer, and, early next 
morning, he started for the more extended quarters of his domain. 
After mid-day dinner, for which he returned home, Sam, taking a 
bottle of wine and his gun, proceeded, as he told his household, to 
shoot a rabbit or two before meeting his neighbour Macklehose on 
Glen Tor. Aaron and the giant were also busy with the first 
glimmer of day. After showing his master a heavy knife and a 
hedge stake with five pounds of lead curled about it—a weapon 
well qualified, as the owner said, to ‘scat a man’s brain all over 
Devon ’—Grimmer vanished amidst the mists of dawn for ‘ Nine 
Acres’; whilst, some hours later, clad in broadcloth of the best, 
Mr. Macklehose betook himself to the parsonage. 

‘I’m much troubled, sir, concerning a man by the name of 
Grimmer—one of my hinds,’ began the visitor, after saluting his 
astonished pastor. ‘He’s dangerous and past all praying for, I fear. 
I’ve taken pity and pardoned him three times, but he only turns 
like a viper and threatens me.’ 

‘What do you wish, Mr. Macklehose ?’ inquired the other. 

‘To be free of him, sir. He’s not fit for a decent community, 
and, as I took him up when he came starving to me, if harm falls 
to any here, I shall be blamed.’ 

The old rector promised to cudgel his brains as to the Grimmer 
problem. 

‘We must get him off without giving him cause for anger or 
resentment against us,’ he said, and Aaron, with respectful thanks, 
went his way. 
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CHAPTER V. 


THE BOTTOMLESS PIT. 


At half-past five o’clock came the great business which had 
occupied its author’s time and brains for so many days. Leaving 
word, therefore, that he was going to see Sam Perriam on Glen Tor, 
the master of Castle Farm started forth, presumably for that lofty 
peak. But, after losing sight of the village, Aaron struck into 
other and remoter paths than those which led directly to his des- 
tination, through Perriam’s property. Upon reaching the foot of 
the hill he followed a sheltered sheeptrack and, climbing upwards 
through the woods, at length found himself upon the spot from 
which he intended witnessing the coming spectacle. This point 
lay within easy distance of the accepted route to the tor, and, 
though somewhat lower than the summit cf the mountain, being 
separated therefrom by a narrow valley, was not above one hundred 
yards away. 

Prying carefully through the tangled under-growth which con- 
cealed his position, Aaron now saw that Perriam had already 
arrived, and also noted a trifle that startled him considerably. 
Sam sat on the turf outside his hut, reading, and the hand 
unoccupied with his book rested lightly upon a gun, which 
weapon he very rarely carried, and never at this season of the 
year. But the reader’s thoughts had for their food more peaceful 
matters; absorbed and oblivious to other influences, he perused 
the book upon his knee, while the breezes blew about his big 
beard and curly hair as they listed. Ten minutes more and 
Grimmer’s work would begin. <A weasel sidled into a rabbit-hole 
not far from Mr. Macklehose, and the farmer amused himself by 
thinking on the struggle taking place, possibly, beneath the very 
ground he covered. Then a hasty scurrying told that the enemy 
was revealed, and the frightened coneys scoured away on every side. 
A moment later, as Aaron speculated for the hundredth time upon 
the use for which the gun before him was destined, something dim 
and silent, moving upwards towards the recumbent figure on Glen 
Tor, banished further reflection. The watcher had so placed him- 
self as to command a view of Grimmer’s every footstep, and now, 
with set teeth and straining eye, he waited for the end. 

Nicholas, whose boots hung round his neck, crawled on with 
profound quietude and caution, until nothing but the granite crest 
of the tor and the building beside it separated him from Samuel 
Perriam. Here he stopped, looking intently meanwhile towards 
the place in which he believed his master to be concealed. 
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Aaron’s heart quickened its beat during these crucial moments. 
Had Grimmer there and then accosted his victim and told him all he 
knew, his master’s plans were so well developed that no harm could 
by any possibility accrue to Macklehose himself. Upon such an 
event, he, having slipped to the main route at hand, would boldly 
walk up the tor, deny any story Grimmer might see fit to utter, 
and lodge that red-headed monster himself in gaol at the earliest 
opportunity. But the situation had another side, and it was the 
vision of all his toil thrown away, his plot a failure and Mary 
Candish gone for ever, that raised the farmer’s pulses and strangled 
the breath in his throat. All doubts were quickly set at rest, how- 
ever. Now a corner of the stone summer-house alone lay between 
the assassin and ‘his murdered man.’ Still the latter read on 
ignorant of his danger, and it was not until the critical second in 
which Grimmer bent to place his boots upon the ground that 
Perriam awoke from his dreams, put down his book and looked 
round. But the action came too late, and only served to show a 
hideous and imminent vision of Death, irresistible, appalling. 
The giant was upon him like a tiger, and his leaded bludgeon fell 
with awful accuracy, full and fair, on Samuel Perriam’s uncovered 
head. At the same moment the stricken man fired his gun, but it 
pointed skywards and did no harm. A red mist danced before 
Aaron’s eyes, obscuring for one brief minute every faculty as the 
echoing shot and sickening thud of that terrific blow beat together 
in his brain. When once more he looked through the growing 
dusk, Nicholas had used his other weapon also, and all was over. 
Perriam lay flat upon his back, the fingers of one hand still bent 
about the trigger of his gun, his other arm doubled beneath him. 
Having divested his victim of several small articles, thereby ful- 
filling his master’s instructions to the letter, Grimmer again ex- 
erted his strength in lifting up from its resting-place the tall 
form at his feet. Staggering under the weight, he disappeared to 
return alone, and then, after sending his weapons upon the same 
journey and lacing on his boots with deliberation, whilst Aaron 
waited and impatiently cursed, Mr. Grimmer vanished amid the 
darkening shades of evening. A few minutes later his master, 
quickly scrambling across the little valley which lay between him 
and Glen Tor, stood upon the spot where Perriam had perished. 
In turning suddenly the man slipped upon somethine—he knew not 
what—and fell with his shins on a sharp boulder. Any sense of 
pain was lost, however, for the accident placed in Aaron's hand 
that which he most wanted. The book his enemy had read with 
such interest quickly found itself in Macklehose’s pocket, and 
then, though knowing speedy action to be all-important, the farmer 
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could not deny himself one short glance down the dark rift in 
which Samuel Perriam had found a grave. A glede came wheel- 
ing out from its rocky roosting-place, uttering strange cries and 
circling about his head as Aaron gazed fascinated into the gloomy 
abyss. Long he stood motionless, peering downwards, and then 
started for the village, running himself breathless in the steep 
descent. 

Gasping, he burst into the ‘ Angler’s Rest,’ where, amongst a 
dozen other loafers, stood Grandfather Candish. ‘ Quick, lads,’ 
hissed the last comer through his teeth, with as much voice as his 
throat could give him, ‘quick, there’s a murderer loose in our 
midst. That infernal, black-blooded villain—my stray hand, 
Grimmer—has killed Sam Perriam.’ A moment’s horror-stricken 
silence followed his announcement. 

‘Lord, Lord! it’s a ill wind * began Mr. Candish, but his 
words were drowned and he himself upset in the furious rush 
which showed Aaron’s meaning had been grasped by the men 
around him. 

‘Follow me,’ cried the farmer, ‘follow me, all of you, If he’s 
gone back, and it’s quite possible, we'll take the devil red-handed.’ 

‘Lynch him! lynch him!’ yelled the crowd, which, reinforced 
at every corner, now swept on towards Castle Farm with Mackle- 
hose at its head. As they entered the yard, their leader purposely 
hastened past the empty stable in which he had arranged to meet 
Grimmer, but others, as he knew they must, caught sight of the 
giant busy about something in an empty stall. Apprised of this, 
Aaron turned, opened the door, and rushed in with the angry mob 
at his heels. Nicholas was sitting polishing some small object 
with a piece of leather. A candle, stuck into an old bottle, stood 
at his elbow, and beside it, hidden under the assassin’s coat, lay 
a watch and chain, a gold pencil-case, and some money. 

‘Villain, cried Mr. Macklehose, not getting too near the 
other, ‘ murderer! your crime has found you quickly.’ 

‘ Hullo! what’s this then?’ inquired Grimmer, rising. ‘Oh, I 
see,’ he continued, talking to his master, ‘I see—he knewd you 
better than I after all—curse me. I be daft sure. You're deep, 
Mackle’ose, but there be some you wasn’t deep enough for maybe 
after all.’ 

‘Anything what you say now will be fetched up agin you,’ 
interrupted a labourer, whose brother, being in the Devon con- 
stabulary, had versed him in legal phrase. 

‘Don’t let un ope his mouth,’ ‘lynch him,’ ‘scat his head 
in,’ were the suggestions yelled on every hand, until the police- 
man’s brother spoke again. 
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‘Trice him up, lads, and bring him along,’ he said ; ‘ don’t lay 
finger on him till all’s known. It’s a free country.’ 

Mr. Macklehose would personally have raised no objections to 
the most bloodthirsty programme in connection with his old 
servant, but discretion demanded another course. 

‘ You are right,’ he answered the last speaker ; ‘he shall have 
justice, never fear. I know what I know, and when that in the 
Bottomless Pit is found, this hell-kite will swing, be sure of it.’ 

‘He knewd you and no mistake,’ growled Grimmer after the 
howl of execration which followed Aaron’s last words had subsided. 
Then, with very little appearance of rage or terror, Nicholas 
allowed himself to be taken prisoner. 

‘Wait till I be had up,’ was all he said, trusting apparently, 
as his master supposed, to the tale he would unfold later, and 
evidently still unconscious of his own position. 

Having seen the giant under lock and key, Mr. Macklehose 
broke the news at Glen Farm, where their master’s absence had 
caused the household some alarm. From here he proceeded to 
the Rectory, and finally visited the Candishes’ cottage. Grand- 
father was home again, having brought the bad tidings with him, 
and now informed Aaron, much to that gentleman’s astonishment, 
that Mary appeared far less troubled over the hideous matter than 
might have been expected. 

‘I saw the monster drag him to the pit and hurl him down 
head foremost.’ said Aaron in the course of his narrative, and at 
the same moment Mary came into the room. She was very pale, 
but as calm and collected as the speaker himself. 

‘ And why could not you help him, sir?’ she asked. 

‘Too late. All was over before I reached the tor. The 
sound of a sudden shot hurried me on, or I should have seen 
nothing at all.’ 

‘And did not the murderer see you?’ 

‘No, fortunately I suspect for myself. I managed to hide, and 
shall have to point out the place where I lay concealed, no doubt.’ 

There was not a tear in Mary’s eyes as she continued, ‘ And 
if Grimmer knew you were going to meet my Sam, why did he 
choose to-night ? ’ 

‘He did not know it—what d’you mean, girl?’ asked Aaron, 
surprised and angered by such unexpected cross-examination. 

‘See, there’s blood upon your boots, Mr. Macklehose,’ said the 
other, not answering his question. 

‘Merciful Heaven! there is indeed. I should not have come 
here. Good-night. Keep up your heart, my girl—he’s—he’s in 
a better place than F 
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‘The Bottomless Pit? perhaps so,’ she answered, so softly 
that the farmer did not hear her, but nevertheless went away 
cowed and mystified in spite of himself. 

To describe the worthy man’s dreams and midnight tossings 
would necessitate a longer analysis than can here be devoted 
to them. In his tumble, forgotten until now, he had injured 
his legs somewhat severely, and the deep wounds caused much 
pain. He was lame next morning, when the district coroner 
and other officials arrived in Shaugh. But the dreadful centre 
of their inquest needed workmen more skilled than those at 
once available to drag it from its deep resting-place. A 
hastily summoned court of inquiry sat, however, during the 
day. Some two or three justices of the peace, an imposing 
body of police, and a remarkable influx of those sickly- 
minded, idiotic souls who rejoice to stand, above all things, 
‘where the deed was done,’ arrived in the little village. There 
were few traces visible of what had happened upon Glen Tor. 
Some human blood dyeing the grass about the brink of the 
Bottomless Pit, together with sundry buttons and scraps of cloth, 
alone showed any sign of the past. The book that Perriam had 
studied with interest proved to be an old calf-bound volume of 
constitutional history—a work unlikely to give him pleasure. 

And now to explain what the reader has not already guessed at. 
As Aaron Macklehose, with admirable skill, involved Grimmer 
momentarily in a net from which escape would have been im- 
possible, Samuel Perriam himself walked into the crowded room. 
He was unobserved, all eyes being on the culprit and his accuser, 
until Aaron saw him standing in the doorway and stopped short 
with a sudden ghastly catch in his breath. He rubbed his eyes 
and looked again, but the thing was no Banquo, others noted it 
too, and now a cry, half of joy, half of terror, greeted Perriam as 
he walked to the bench. 

‘I’m flesh and blood, my men; don’t look at me, look there,’ he 
cried, pointing at Macklehose; and in truth Aaron presented an 
awful picture. To no other living being could this sudden return 
appeal with such terrific and terrible force. He had seen Perriam’s 
skull dashed to pieces, had seen the man sent battered and lifeless 
down into silence, had slipped upon his life’s blood, and now— 
there he stood before the world without a scratch. 

‘Look at him,’ said Perriam. 

The deep-working brain upon the rack so long had, in its hour 
of triumph, been thus rudely knocked off its balance. A strange 
psychological study the man presented—utterly unable to separate 
in his paralysed mind, utterly powerless to distinguish between, 
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the living, speaking Perriam and his graven image of the preceding 
night. 

‘Alive again?’ he asked in a strange distant voice, which 
showed the mortal shock his intellect had suffered. 

‘I did not die, Aaron Macklehose.’ 

But the other heard him not; he gazed about him with eyes 
devoid of speculation and fallen jaw. After a moment’s silence he 
began to speak quickly. 

‘He’s come up, he’s come up, he’s come up again. Who 
helped him? What d’you bring a dead man here for ?’ 

‘God forgive you as I do, Macklehose,’ said Samuel, facing 
him stoutly, and his voice shook the other like an aspen leaf. 

‘It’s another,’ he yelled, ‘it’s a second Perriam, it’s not the 
same—see, there’s another and another !’ and he glared about him 
in mad terror until his eyes lighted on Grimmer, whom he re- 
cognised with frantic joy. 

‘ There’s one friend left—you’re true to me,’ he cried hoarsely ; 
‘kill him, Grimmer, kill him again, man—there he stands! ’ 

‘ You seed me do for un once,’ answered the giant, and Aaron 
yelled again. 

‘Ha! ha! of course, of course. There’s one can’t come back 
—there’s one dead and damned—I know where he lies—I’ll make 
sure of that while time’s left me.’ 

And before they could stay him he had torn and bitten his 
way through the frightened crowd and made off up the village. 
Straight for Glen Tor he ran, and startled folk fled from before him 
as with foaming lips and starting eyes he struggled the shortest 
and straightest way up the steep acclivities of the forest-clothed 
mountain. Finally, a raging madman burst upon the workers 
above who, of course, knew nothing of what had taken place in 
the village. 

‘ Where is he—is he found? Let me see him.’ 

Nothing had as yet resulted from the search, and Macklehose 
howled with insane rage as he heard it. 

‘He’s down there—I swear it. There be other Perriams— 
they swarm—-but he’s dead, I saw him struck, I know it. He’s 
down there—I’ll prove it—TIll see him—I’ll touch him.’ 

Before any man could stay him, Aaron Macklehose had taken 


the leap and gone to join his enemy’s effigy in the abysmal waters 
of the Bottomless Pit. 


Mary Candish, one gloomy night, some weeks before the above 
occurrence, on finding a treasured gift had been forgotten and 
left in the rain and darkness two miles away from home, made no 
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demur about instantly setting out for its recovery. Seeing her 
grandfather to bed and borrowing the old gentleman’s overcoat, 
she locked the cottage door from the outside and started for Glen 
Tor. lJ.ghts and voices greeted her, and, having no doubt her 
lover and a friend were for some extraordinary reason in the lonely 
summer-house, the girl was just on the point of entering, when she 
heard Aaron speaking and stopped in time. His sinister conversa- 
tion froze the blood in her veins, and only with the greatest effort 
did Mary nerve herself to fly. Thus did Providence frustrate the 
evil-doers. Perriam knew all before Macklehose had returned 
home, and when upon the following day Mr. Grimmer found the 
secrets of his soul in another’s keeping, his small stock of philo- 
sophy capsized and he obeyed his new master to the letter. To 
Nicholas, Sam’s knowledge was miraculous; and as Perriam, upon 
hearing the plot in its entirety so far as Grimmer knew it, fore- 
told to that muddy-brained labourer all that would have actually 
occurred together with Aaron Macklehose’s probable motives, the 
giant did what was required of him, kept up the hideous farce, 
and finally slew the waxen figure from London so realistically 
that Perriam himself (concealed, by-the-by, quite close to his 
would-be assassin) shuddered to think what might have been but 
for his sweetheart’s timely nocturnal visit to Glen Tor. To those 
interested in such matters we may explain the mechanical part of 
Samuel’s strange revenge—a revenge the result of which no one 
could have foreseen. An artist of repute in wax had not only 
furnished the striking model, but framed Perriam’s massive limbs 
and given more than one lesson in the secrets of ‘ posing’ with 
truth to nature. When Nicholas put his boots upon the ground 
before the final catastrophe he pulled a string which turned the 
figure’s head and lowered its right hand; while the blow which 
ruined Perriam’s double and stretched it flat released a trigger 
communicating by wires with the gun, causing the explosion and 
adding enormously to the effect of the apparent tragedy. Mr. 
Macklehose tumbled upon a slippery wax fragment of the shattered 
figure which, carrying away on his boot, he lost, and the blood 
about the pit’s mouth of course resulted from his own injured 
shins. So ended the wretched man’s undertaking. 

Aaron had left no will, and Grandfather Candish exulted with 
great joy when this intelligence was brought to him. But we may 
note a coming event at present beyond grandfather’s ken. There is 
a stroke of paralysis looming over Mr. Candish’s head which will be 
accompanied by a sudden and keen desire to compound with those 
laws of God and man he has consistently ignored for a matter of 
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seventy-five years. Grandfather may die in the odour of sanctity 
yet, and make a good and instructive end. 

Mrs. and Mr. Perriam will shortly take up their abode at 
Castle Farm. The lean lands of the Glen have now joined issue 
with the fat adjoining acres and own the same ruler. But Mrs, 
Perriam is likely to prove a better farmer than her lord. He 
dreams and reads as much as ever, and is at present engaged on 
something literary which will possibly immortalise Glen Tor and the 
events connected therewith. Grimmer was out of place under the 
new régime at his old home, and has long since disappeared from 
Shaugh. London, that loadstcne of all great minds, can at present 
boast a very Grimmer-like individual known to a select class. 

Who has not ambition? Nicholas aspires to a post connected 
with the Home Office, and trusts, if spared, to one day become Her 
Gracious Majesty’s Public Hangman. 

EDEN PHILLPOTT . 
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TE time has now come for me to fulfil a trust which was committed 
to my keeping many years ago, and which I have ever held as sacred. 
The few still living who knew the man whose behest I am carrying 
out, on reading my narrative will at once recognise him ; and their 
faith in the nobility inherent in human nature, which, for a time 
at least, must have been shaken, will be strengthened. To the 
general public the story ought to prove scarcely less interesting, as 
it reveals an instance of boundless love and sacrifice. 

Ferrier was the most brilliant of my contemporaries at Oxford, 
and not only was he the most distinguished scholar of his time, 
but it may be doubted if ever before there had been any member 
of the university whose academical success was greater. Though 
of course a steady worker, he had achieved his great distinction 
without any exceptional effort, and as he possessed all the qualities 
which command success in the more ambitious paths of life, his 
friends had formed the highest expectations regarding his future 
career. To a man endowed with Ferrier’s great gifts ambition is 
a second nature, so instead of remaining as a resident fellow of his 
college, and engaging in tuition, he was called to the bar; and 
with the determination to succeed in his profession was united the 
desire to earn both literary and political fame. In London he 
became the centre of a small and exclusive band of young men, 
who, like himself, had taken high honours at the university, and 
were already making their mark in the several careers which 
they had adopted. The aim of that talented group wes nx iess 
than that of influencing the thought of the age in which they 
lived; and more than one of them—for good or ill—has since 
attained this end. Ferrier was their acknowledged leader; but I 
trust he was not responsible for some of the opinions which I was 
grieved to learn prevailed among them. I, too, had come to town; 
but, though I knew most of its members, I was neither invited 
nor did I care to become one of the coterie. There were several 
reasons which kept us apart. Though I had done as well as most 
of them at the university, I seemed recently to have dropped behind 
them, and could scarcely now be considered as their intellectual 
equal. Our religious and political views were opposed ; and lastly, 
they were all eager for social and material success, and I was work- 
ing hard in a poor curacy. Like most of his Oxford contempo- 
raries, I was much interested in Ferrier’s career, and by-and-by 
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heard without surprise that he was rapidly making his way at the 
Chancery Bar, and was already looking out for a seat in Parliament. 
I still occasionally saw him, as we belonged to a university club, 
and on all occasions when we met he showed towards me an 
undiminished friendship. We had been members of the same 
college, and, though never one of his most intimate companions, I 
had at one time enjoyed a considerable share of his society. 

I can remember the surprise with which I heard from a common 
friend that Ferrier was about to be married. I had not thought 
he was a man who was likely to take a wife on the threshold of his 
career, but that he would more probably wait till his position 
was secure. I was told it was a love match. That too caused 
me to wonder, as I knew that he was one who was very unlikely to 
permit sentiment to interfere with his ambition. And that he 
would be hampered by his marriage was clear, as I was informed 
that the lady had no money, and I knew that Ferrier had not 
much of his own, and could not yet be making a large professional 
income. Soon afterwards I learnt the tidings from his own lips, 
and our intimacy had never seemed to me so close as when he made 
me his confidant on this occasion. He asked me to come to his 
rooms, and we had a long talk together. He had been staying in 
the country, he said, during the long vacation, and had fallen in 
love. Then he related to me some incidents in his courtship which 
I am sure he would never have revealed to his more intellectual 
and cynical companions. Soon afterwards I read his marriage in 
the papers and wondered what manner of woman she could be 
with whom the brilliant Ferrier had linked his fate. When he 
returned to town after the honeymoon he invited me to his house. 
‘You are the first of my Oxford friends who has dined with us,’ he 
said, gaily, as he received me. On seeing Ferrier’s wife I was no 
longer surprised at his love match. There was something extra- 
ordinarily fascinating about her. She was beautiful, but to her 
comeliness and grace there was added a charm that was far 
more attractive than handsome looks. She was not tall, but botb 
her form and features were exquisite, and in her eyes there was a 
depth and tenderness which I have never seen equalled in any 
other face. The world has since indorsed the opinion I then 
formed of her, as it afterwards acknowledged her to be one of the 
most lovely wemen of her time. They were evidently greatly 
attached to each other. It was easy to see that Ferrier cherished 
his wife with fondness and pride; and she sometimes looked at 
him with that expression of trustful affection which gives beauty 
to even the plainest features, and makes a face that is already 
lovely appear almost divine. 
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I was much impressed with the happiness of this newly-married 
pair, and for several days afterwards my thoughts constantly 
recurred to them. How full of hope and happiness did their life 
appear to me: he so strong and talented, she so beautiful and 
loving! It was scarcely possible to imagine a brighter future 
than that which seemed in store for them. But, alas, for the 
uncertainty of human expectations! For only a few weeks later I 
listened to tidings that taught me, more forcibly than all the 
sermons I ever listened to, the futility of man’s hopes and the 
instability of his happiness. 

I was seated one morning at breakfast when a friend of Ferrier’s, 
a barrister like himself, entered my room. Though slightly known 
to me, he had never called on me before, and as he was pale and 
visibly agitated, I saw that something serious was wrong. He sat 
down without speaking, and I noticed that his hand was trembling. 
Presently he spoke the word ‘ Ferrier!’ but was unable or unwilling 
to proceed with what he was about to say. I waited a short time 
and then asked : 

‘Is anything the matter with Ferrier ?’ 

‘Have you not heard?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘ He is dead, or dying. He has committed suicide.’ 

I uttered an exclamation of horror, but was too astounded to 
say more. 

* It is terrible,’ he said ; ‘ but he has inflicted this blow not on 
himself alone, but on all who were associated with him. What 
will the world say of our teaching, now, when our leader has taken 
this means to solve the problem of life? We shall meet, I think, 
with well-merited contempt. You orthodox fellows will have good 
reason to triumph.’ 

‘It is not such a cause as this,’ I replied, ‘ which will enable us 
to triumph.’ 

Scarcely had this visitor left me, when a note was brought to 
me. Though hardly legible, I recognised Ferrier’s handwriting as 
I read these words, ‘ Please come to me at once; I am dying.’ 

I hurried from the house without delay, and entering a cab 
told the driver to take me as quickly as he could to the address 
which I gave him. On entering Ferrier’s house I was met by a 
doctor. 

‘ He is very anxious to see you,’ he said, ‘but will be unable 
to speak to you. He has not another hour to live.’ 

‘ His poor wife,’ I inquired, ‘how is she bearing up beneath 
this terrible trial ?’ 

‘She was with him when he committed the rash act. She 
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has never been conscious since, and it is feared she will lose her 
reason.’ 

I was then conducted to Ferrier’s bedside. Death was implanted 
on his face; and there was a bandage beneath that mouth, from 
which I had so often heard the winged words of persuasive 
eloquence. On seeing me he smiled, and stretched out his hand 
towards mine, but tried in vain to speak. Then making a sign 
for the writing materials, which had been placed in readiness, a 
pencil and paper were given to him. He was propped up and 
began to write, which he did with apparent difficulty. After 
writing for some time, he sank back quite exhausted. Then he 
made a sign that I should take the paper, which I did, and 
immediately afterwards he expired. 

On seeing the first words he had written, I knew he wished me 
to retain the paper, so I folded it up, and on my return home read 
as follows :— 

‘This is meant for your eyes alone, and, during my wife’s 
lifetime, what I shall tell you must never be divulged. During 
the last vacation I went for rest to a quiet part of Wales, and 
there I formed the acquaintance of a gentleman of good family, 
but poor, who was leading a secluded life. He had an only 
daughter, and between us a mutual attachment quickly sprang up, 
but on my proposing for her hand, her father refused to permit 
her to marry me. When I pressed him to state the reasons of his 
objections, he at length told me that her mother had inherited a 
taint of insanity, which in her early years had nearly led to a fatal 
act. All symptoms of the disease, however, had passed away in 
her twenty-fifth year. In view of his daughter marrying, he said 
he had consulted an eminent Paris specialist, who for some time 
had had her mother under his care. His daughter had never at 
any time manifested the least signs of mental derangement, and, 
owing to her sound health, the physician was of opinion that she 
would enjoy almost perfect immunity from the malady, and would 
transmit no taint to her children. But till she was twenty-five, 
the age when her mother had recovered, he would not consider 
she was beyond the reach of danger. On learning this, I corre- 
sponded with the physician and was told by him substantially what 
I had already heard. Nothing that Ihad learnt seemed to offer 
any bar to our marriage, and, yielding to my solicitations, her 
father at last gave his consent. He was in a weak state of health, 
and the knowledge that his daughter might soon be left without 
a protector made him more disposed to grant my prayers. When 
on our honeymoon we passed through Paris, and I then called on 
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the physician, and told him I had married the young lady regarding 
whom I had been in correspondence with him. 

‘« She ought not to have married so early,” he said, and then he 
cautioned me at some length, adding that her mother’s malady had 
been of a most dangerous nature. I entirely neglected his advice. 
How could I apprehend danger from her who loved me, when each 
night my darling laid her head on my breast, and twined her 
loving arms around my neck? Last night in my sleep I felt my 
wife’s hand upon my neck. At first it seemed warm, but gradu- 
ally became cold, so cold that at last it awoke me, and as I became 
conscious I felt the sharp edge of steel pressed into my throat. I 
started up covered with blood, and saw for an instant her vacant 
eyes, and then her piercing screams brought the servants to the 
room. I heard them say that I had inflicted the wound upon my- 
self, and that the sight had deprived my wife of her reason. 
That is what I wish everyone to believe. She will soon recover 
from her malady, and it will never again afflict her. I wish 
her to lead a happy life, which would be impossible, if it were 
ever known to herself or others that she caused my death. I am 
content , 

Here the writing stopped. Ferrier’s prediction regarding 
his wife proved correct, for she was restored to reason, which never 
again deserted her. On her recovery the impressions of the last 
year had grown faint, and two years later she married a man of 
high rank. Her life was exceptionally favoured. She became 
the mother of a family of talented sons and fair daughters, and 
no suspicion of the frenzied deed of her youth ever rose to mar 
her happiness. I understood the sentence which had remained 
unfinished when the pen had fallen from Ferrier’s rigid fingers. 
For the sake of the woman he loved, his proud heart was con- 
tent that he should become an object of pity to his friends, and 
of scorn to his enemies, and that he should lie, till now, in a dis- 
honoured grave. 





J. CRAWFORD SCOTT. 
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WA un on Skates. 


I sHoutp like to introduce myself to the reader with as little 
ceremony as possible—as little, in fact, as we used on board the 
magnificent Cunarder ‘ Etruria.’ 

I am a junior member of the well-known firm French, Courtenay, 
& Co., and our line of business is ‘wood.’ Wood of every con- 
ceivable kind, wood in every conceivable form—fittings, mouldings, 
panels, wheels and rods—goes to and from the house of our firm, 
and I am a fifth part of the management, am generally trusted, 
and travel. 

Do not suppose, however, that I am essentially and exclusively 
a ‘traveller.’ On the contrary, I flatter myself that I am neither 
the ‘snuffy’ commercial nor the snobby and flashy ‘ gent,’ nor am 
I the ‘swell’ who drops down to a highly furnished place in the 
City in a luxurious brougham. The fact of my being the flying 
representative of our firm proclaims the truth to which I wish to 
give emphasis—namely, that my business capacity is not allowed 
to run away with my social propensities, nor intrude upon my 
behaviour in company; yet I can, as well as another, combine 
utility with enjoyment. 

This story is so much about myself that I must be pardoned 
if I give a few more details of a personal character. My portrait 
shows me to be a tall dark man, with clear brown eyes, a good, 
rather pronounced nose, and not too muscular in appearance. 
When I have said that our American agent, Maximus A. Sharpe, 
tells me that he would not have known me to be in any com- 
mercial connection at all, I think I shall have presented my 
highest credentials. 

Now for my name. There really ought to be a book about 
nomenclature presented to every lady whose name appears in the 
first portion of that most interesting first sheet of the Times. 
Do not the lucky ones who figure in the second division receive a 
delicate attention from the photographer? I throw out this hint 
for the benefit of anybody who feels himself capable of dealing 
thoroughly with the question. An uncle of mine whose name was 
Cecil Jeffery Courtenay obtained a post of great emolument simply 
by virtue of his ‘pretty’ name. Mine, I think, is quite as effec- 
tive, though it depends upon but one Christian name, Raymond. 
I am Raymond Courtenay. 

If I feel a guilty flutter at the thought of disclosing this story 
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to the censorious world ; if I am vexed with more than a suspicion 
that my fair judges—who, by the way, are proverbially unfair 
in matters concerning the fidelity of the opposite sex—will con- 
demn me unanimously, I can only plead in self-defence that I 
really meant all that I said, and that I still experience a convulsive 
throb of the heart when the name Ida is mentioned; and that the 
more sentimental events of yesteryear are as indelibly impressed 
upon my mind as the failure of our trade which is connected with 
the same date. 

It was in the ‘Empire City’ that I first saw Ida Vanhooten, 
and I feel sure that never again shall I see her peer in either 
New or Old England. She was one of a class of girls that you 
never meet with on this side of the Atlantic. In fact, with her 
beauty, her wealth, her position as leader unchallenged of the 
fashion of her set, she seemed to combine all the ideals of poets 
and money- and society-worshippers in one. And yet she was not 
inaccessible to the stranger. Her hair was of a rich golden brown; 
she had dark-blue eyes with the calm look about them which she 
obtained, perhaps, from her Dutch parentage; she had the most 
symmetrical figure that I have ever seen, and, to describe her in 
the words of a lady friend who had no cause to be jealous of her, 
she was ‘ altogether just too lovely.’ 

The limit of my stay in America was five weeks, and I cannot 
be too thankful that my business and pleasure ended so nearly 
simultaneously, for, had the one’overlapped the other any more, the 
consequences might have been even more unpleasant. 

Sharpe constituted himself my cicerone and introducer to the 
best set of New Yorkers, and, admirable as is the discretion of the 
man, he seemed to me to know exactly how much to say and when 
to stop. If the estimate entertained of him by our firm was high, 
I feel that I am personally indebted to him for all the pleasanter 
associations of my trip, as well as for the timely warning which 
enabled me to avoid so much that I should have been sorry to 
encounter. 

To return for a moment to the business aspect of my visit. 
We had received a notification from our New York agent that he 
had reason to suppose that the sometime dormant fire of roller- 
skating would shortly blaze up into a leaping impassioned flame. 
If, therefore, we got early into the buying and early into America 
with that particular part of the roller-skate which we supply in 
rivalry with a few other firms, an enormous profit might be realised. 
However short-lived the furore might be, any reaction in the 
present sluggish state of business was most desirable. 

This brings me to the point. Herein lay the appropriateness 
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of my introduction to Miss Vanhooten and to the élite of the young 
society of New York. It was my object to fan the flame of passion 
for ‘ rinking,’ if possible, or, if impossible to do so, at least to find 
out how long it might be expected to last. 

The prospects for trade as well as for my selfish views seemed 
charming, and I was delighted upon both scores ; for, to begin with, 
my mission to America seemed to promise a financial success to 
the firm; and secondly, even at this early hour, I fancied that 
Miss Vanhooten entertained a more than common regard for 
myself. 

I am catholic in my affections, and felt not indisposed to fall 
in with her inclinations. 

Everyone who has been ‘across’ knows the opportunities, and, 
alas! the expenses, of life in New York. The bouquets, supper- 
parties, picnics, rides and drives, cost enough to make a hole in a 
pile however large. But, of all places, it was at the ‘rink’ where 
I lost my heart as well as my money, and Sharpe commended my 
outlay in the latter, if not in the former respect. 

If it was with a thrill of business excitement that I first led 
up the conversation with my charmer to the subject of ‘skating,’ 
it was with a sensation of heartfelt admiration that I watched her 
skating. Every movement that she made was the embodiment of 
grace, and I wondered if this beautiful creature could be of the 
same kind as the horde of ordinarily attractive beings who were 
content to follow in her wake. 

We met regularly every day, at the same haunt, and for three 
weeks the frenzy for rinking seemed likely to develop into a 
steady-going mania, for no other entertainment appeared to have 
any chance of existence by comparison. Indeed, when I think of it 
now, I find that a glamour still lingers about my remembrance 
of the spacious halls, the bands, the level smooth floors, and the 
ceaseless prattle of innumerable wheels. 

I do not wish anybody to rashly conclude that mine was a 
period of enjoyment unalloyed. Far from it. We had rivals, Ida 
and I. Ida’s rival was the young lady who came nearest to her 
in the desirables of wealth, beauty, position, and accomplishments ; 
and though Ida from her high exaltation scorned contemptuously 
any female friend who might aspire to dispute her sway, yet it did 
not require a long acquaintance with Miss Florence Garney to see 
that she was a dangerous enemy, that she was clever, that she had 
a keen weapon of sarcasm at her command, and was able diplo- 
matically to wait for the right moment to show fight. Some little 
time after my arrival she was joined by one Duffus F. Gooch, who 
had previously been somewhat favoured by the queen of beauty, 
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but whose nose had lately been put out of joint by the superior at- 
traction of my own proboscis. Miss Garney was ready to receive 
her cousin and quondam admirer with open arms, and the traitor 
espoused the cause of his relative with more zeal and dexterity than 
I should have accredited him withal. 

I have saidt ha tMiss Garney was wise. She went with the 
stream and did not attempt to stem the tide of fashion which 
would have swept her out of the current where she loved to be. 
Had she sought to throw discredit upon the skating, it would have 
been as though on a full day she had tried to rink against the 
crowd that swept around in overpowering numbers. 

Yet, when all was fair and smiling, it was annoying to hear 
Gooch and Miss Garney come up to us and talk of our enthralling 
pastime as though it were a mere transient lunacy, an amiable 
epidemic which would be past and over in a week or two. I was 
the more irritated because I fancied that they thought that my 
only accomplishment was to rink, and rinking my only subject of 
conversation. Of their aversion to me I could have no doubt, and 
I felt equally sure that any passing shadows which temporarily 
obscured my happiness were to them as a welcome rain-cloud to 
atraveller in the heat of some tropical region. 

Again, I have a conscience, and the reflection that I was not 
playing altogether a frank and open game, as well as the twists 
and rackings I underwent in order to reconcile what I may call 
my American conscience with its Old-England counterpart, all 
caused me considerable agitation of the mind. 

I am aware that my great failing is indecision of character, 
not, however, so much in business matters as in negotiations of the 
heart and so-called points of honour. I often feel that I am re- 
treating from pillar to post, like the man in the story of the 
‘ Black Poodle,’ and fear that the talented author of the tale must 
have had in his mind some character unpleasantly like my own. 

Thus it was that time went on, and I became over head and 
ears inamorate of the all-accomplished Ida. Good reason had I to 
be satisfied with the result of my efforts, and I was seldom in the 
company of the one girl whose presence had now become indispen- 
sable to me, without some carefully placed remark to the effect 
that skating was the most graceful of pastimes and that she was 
the most graceful of skaters. I had not been particular to mention 
the object for which I was in America, indeed I had rather 
studiously avoided the subject, and by the assistance of my ‘ pretty ’ 
name and general appearance had passed off upon the world as a 
gentleman-at-large. I knew that I could trust implicitly the dis- 
eretion of Sharpe. 
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But there was other work to be done, and the voice of the in- 
exorable agent, whom I felt inclined to regard somewhat as Faust 
in his better moments regarded Mephistopheles, warned me that 
there were other cities in America besides New York; that I must 
go and see what was to be done in other quarters. I had already 
too long put off the continuation of my tour, for reasons which 
may easily be guessed, and now I had but little time left, compared 
with the magnitude of my task. Sharpe, wonderful man, ap- 
pealed to my business conscience to set aside my emotions, and to 
get me gone about the business of the firm. 

My reflections in the train (or I ought to say, on the ‘ road’) 
were of a mingled nature: partly self-recriminatory, and that not 
wholly upon commercial grounds, partly amatory, and partly 
regretful. I was in the realm_of regret when I compared the 
conversational powers of English girls with those of their American 
cousins, and I recalled to my mind how you have only to be in 
the company of exclusively one English girl for a month, when her 
mere defect of responsive power in conversation makes you jerk 
out professions of undying love and a proposal of marriage, merely 
to fill up the time. Compare with this species a girl of the type 
of Ida Vanhooten. Think of the hours we employed in claiming 
sweet kinship under the title of that more expansive England, 
which is now in the mouth of all historians. Ida had seen, heard, 
or read them all, and moreover could talk of what she knew. I 
am speaking within the limits of the strictest truth when I say 
that she could have entertained a far less interesting fellow than 
myself for a considerably longer period than she fascinated me. 

Journeys are proverbially long and uninteresting. So seemed 
my work tobe. Suffice it to say that in other large towns I found 
the roller-skate in demand, but the passion appeared to me one that 
depended almost entirely upon the fashion of the metropolis. At 
any rate, it seemed likely that we could ‘run’ another six months. 
So I communicated with my home-people to that effect, and de- 
termined to return to New York, in order that, by judicious man- 
agement and the assistance of Sharpe, I might ensure a lively, if 
brief, spin of prosperity for our House. 

I managed to return, after an absence of little more than a 
week, convinced that here was the heart of the trade-revival, as 
well as the central abode of my affections. 

Upen entering my hotel I went at once to the rooms which 
Sharpe—good fellow—had secured for me. There were many 
letters and communications of different sorts littered upon the 
table. It speaks well for my business reputation that I selected, 
first of all, a missive in the handwriting of our agent. It was not 
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a little disconcerting to read the following message written with 
the terseness characteristic of the man :— 


‘The “ Etruria” returns to-morrow. I have secured your berth, 
and will explain to you when you get there. Above all things do 
not buy.—Yours, 

‘M. A. 8,’ 

I felt a presentiment that all had gone wrong, and though 1 
was expected to present myself at a certain quarter almost imme- 
diately after my arrival, I smothered the promptings of my affec- 
tion and determined to make ready for home. 

Sharpe’s smile, when he met me, was not one of ridicule, but 
partook, I suppose, more of the nature of pity. He gave me 
briefly the history of the collapse, and his reasons for writing the 
letter to which I have referred. 

‘The fact is, Courtenay,’ said he, ‘I was at Senator Gooch’s 
assembly last night—people were asking after you. You know I 
do not care for fooling about with girls and dancing and that sort 
of thing, but I thought I would take a look at my host’s famous 
orchids before I went away. As I was on my way to the conserva- 
tory, and crossing the entrance-hall, young Gooch passed me. I 
noticed that his usually disagreeable expression of face was height- 
ened by a smile of triumph. A moment after, being arrested by 
the sound of your name, I overheard the following conversation. 
The speakers, as you may guess, were two ladies. 

‘“ So sorry, dear, that Mr. Courtenay is not here to-night.” 

* Monosyllabic reply. 

*“ Such a pity the roller-making business is so peremptory.” 

‘Reply as before. 

‘TI hear, too, that his wife is so terribly jealous.” Miss Van- 
hooten sailed away, making some remark about a “ spiteful crea- 
ture.” Of course you understood one another, eh ?’ 

Thus ended my trip to America. We have now on our hands 
tons and tons of the best wood, which we shall be glad to sell to 
any bidder at any price. 

G. A. STOCKS. 
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CuapTreR XIX. 
THIS WAS SUCH PLAIN SPEAKING. 
—Pray, pray, pray—no help but prayer, 


A breath that fleets beyond this iron world, 
And touches Him that made it.—TEnnyson. 





Ler no one accuse Dr. Simonds of cowardice because he went home 
instead of going back to the hospital to tell the worst to Hester. 
He told himself that he was not quite sure that the housekeeper’s 
news was true, and that, even if it were, his patient would bear it 
better if fortified by a night’s rest after the excitement of the 
morning. That was the rock on which he took his stand, but, 
let him look where he would, be saw no other rocks to stand on. 
He went to his own room and wrote a hasty note to Hester to tell 
her that Mr. Daylesford was out of town, but that he would forward 
her note to him. Then he wrote thus to Mr. Daylesford :—‘I am 
physician to St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, and Miss Hester Langdale is 
at present a patient in one of the private wards under my care. 
She has asked me to convey the enclosed letter or note to you, in 
answer, I believe, to an advertisement of yours in the Zimes. I 
do so, but, for her sake and without her knowledge, I must add a 
line to say that as her health is in a very critical state I must 
entreat you to use the greatest circumspection in your dealings 
with her—any abrupt, or painful disclosure, or communication, 
might be highly injurious, if not fatal, in her present condition.’ 
‘I ought not to have written this,’ thought the doctor, ‘ but 
I'll take the breach of etiquette on my own conscience.’ He won- 
dered what Daylesfurd would do. The housekeeper had said that 
his engagement was quite a recent affair; suppose it had been 
entered into under the impression that Hester was dead, or lost for 
ever. He would not have advertised in the Zimes if he had not 
wished to find her; perhaps he had intended to make her his wife. 
When the note went to Berkhampstead, he would know that she 
was found. He would then be obliged to make his choice between 
the two women. If his choice fell on Hester, the renewal of love 
would probably end in a marriage, and if it did not fall on Hester, 
the doctor feared that he himself had perhaps been the cause of her 
unhappiness. He had refused her the sight of the Zimes. He 
had done so because it always made her ill to see it. But would 
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it have made her ill if she had found in it what she wanted? Had 
Daylesford’s message to her been in the paper during the time 
when he had kept it out of her hands, and if so, was he, the doctor, 
answerable for the loss of her happiness? He could not forget that 
the housekeeper had said that the engagement was an affair of the 
last two or three days. If Hester had seen the advertisement sooner, 
this fatal engagement might never have taken place, and Dayles- 
ford might have married her. He sent for the back numbers of 
the Times; his wife kept such things, so there was no difficulty 
in finding them. He picked out all the supplements for the las 
three weeks, growing more and more despondent as he did so, for 
that announcement was in large print and always caught his eye 
as readily as the name of the paper. Before long he was sitting, 
looking perfectly wobegone, with twelve supplements on his knee, 
every one of which contained the words, ‘ Hester, you are wrong !’ 
They had first appeared on the 17th, and they had been in every 
paper since, ending with that very day, July 30th. And not one 
of these but the last had Hester been allowed to see! He was 
wretched. 

After some time had passed, Mrs. Simonds looked in, and seeing 
him absorbed in thought—a state which she always described as 
sitting still and doing nothing—exclaimed, ‘ Well, my dear, you 
seem to be pretty well tired out!’ 

‘Yes, dear, I am tired; I have had an exhausting day.’ The 
doctor had no intention of increasing his many difficulties by 
telling her about Zeph, but he did want a little sympathy. 

‘I am sorry you are so tired, Ralph, but you do take your 
work far too much to heart. When you come home you ought to 
dismiss your patients from your mind—other doctors do. What’s 
the use of fretting yourself to fiddle-strings about other people’s 
troubles ; and I am sure at the rate you are paid for your hospital 
work you can hardly be expected to give much thought to the 
eases when once you have turned your back on the building ?’ 

He smiled, but very drearily, and said, ‘I shall be all right 
presently. Where is John ?’ 

‘At a garden-party at St. John’s Wood.’ 

Dr. Simonds sighed. 

‘ Now why should you sigh because John is at a garden-party 
at St. John’s Wood? It is not as if yon had to go.’ But even 
that immunity brought the doctor no peace. 

At dinner he tried to eat and speak, but in the evening he 
relapsed into silence again. 

‘My love,’ observed Mrs. Simonds, ‘no one can say that you 
are cheerful company.’ 
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‘I am afraid not,’ he answered ruefully ; ‘but I have such a 
difficult matter to think about.’ 

‘Let me help you,’ she pleaded. 

She was so wonderfully sympathetic that he forgot how rigidly 
severe her judgment was on certain points, and said, ‘ It’s about a 
poor girl in the hospital who is just recovering from a brain attack, 
and who has been very cruelly treated by her lover.’ 

Mrs. Simonds was up in arms in a moment and exclaimed, 
‘Dr. Simonds, you surprise me. Why should you trouble your- 
self about sucha person? A girl in the hospital! What kind of 
a girl ?’ 

‘A very interesting one, but she has been most unfortunate. 
Her story is so sad.’ 

‘Is she a respectable person ?’ 

The doctor was sorely put to it—the question was so direct. 

‘No, not what you would call so, but she is ; 

‘My dear, I hope your ideas on these points are not getting 
confused with seeing so many queer people.’ 

‘Oh no, not that; but if you did but know how distressing 
it is F 

‘Oh, I know the kind of people you go and get unhappy 
about ! Whenever you see any who are utterly good-for-nothing 
and useless—so bad that no one else would look at them—you go 
and pity them all the more because you know no one else does, 
and then you worry your life out in trying to do some very 
difficult thing which will set them on their feet again.’ 

‘My dear, I don’t deserve such a high character; I should be 
proud indeed if I could set on his feet one poor creature whom 
everyone else had left lying as a desperate case.’ 

* Well, you may feel like that if you choose, but I call it feeling 
very like a fool! Anyone knows people of that kind cannot really 
be set on their legs—they stand up while you hold them, or while 
it amuses them to let you think you can hold them, and then they 
just drop down again, and laugh at you.’ 

‘Never mind that, Eliza, if you know that you have done 
your best.’ 

‘Oh, but the more I have done, the more angry I am when it 
comes to nothing. It is far better to give them no chance of 
laughing at you.’ 

. And never try to do a good action,’ replied the doctor 
languidly ; he was again thinking—there were so many things to 
think about—and now, having satisfied himself that he had done all 
in his power to lighten Hester’s sufferings, he felt at liberty to 
torment himself with another aspect of the same affair, and one 
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which touched him much more closely. How would his son bear 
the intelligence ? 

John came in very soon after the doctor had decided that 
there was no reason why he too should not be allowed to have one 
more night’s rest unconscious of new sorrow. John looked twice 
as happy as when he went out, and Mrs. Simonds saw it, and 
raised her eyes from her knitting with a genuine touch of kind- 
liness in them. ‘ How bright you look!’ said she. ‘ Who was at 
the Kennedys? Anyone you knew?’ 

‘Yes, the Trehernes were there,’ he replied joyously. 

‘Not Zeph, surely ?’ asked the doctor eagerly. 

‘No, not Zeph, but the two others. They have grown into 
such fine handsome girls!’ 

Mrs. Simonds muttered something very disparaging, and her 
rugged brow clouded over; then she said, ‘Surely we have had 
enough, and more than enough, of these people! Their presence 
cannot have added much to your pleasure, John.’ 

‘It did—I was very glad to see them again.’ 

‘Oh! I think I will say good night,’ she observed severely. 
‘I don’t care to sit up to hear the praises of people I detest, and 
I like people to be consistent, and you are not. One of them 
has done all she could to make us miserable, and now these two 
younger ones seem to want to try todo the same. Leave them 
alone, John; they are as heartless as their sister, I make no 
doubt.’ 

During this speech both John and his father had been endea- 
vouring to soothe her. ‘ Let us talk of something else, dear,’ the 
doctor had said 

‘Don’t go away, mother!’ exclaimed John; but she would listen 
to no entreaties and went. She had not been gone a minute, 
however, before she opened the door again for one last attack on 
the Trehernes. 

‘They are a thoroughly worthless family I tell you, and, for my 
part, I greatly wonder how you can condescend to speak to any of 
them—so now you have my opinion!’ Having said this, she re- 
treated without giving him time for an answer, and then John 
told his father all Polly had said to him, and that he was going to 
see Zeph next day. The doctor was rather silent, but on the 
whole hopeful, for if Zeph had been engaged, surely Polly would 
have known it. Next morning the doctor meant to tell his son 
what he had heard at Ambassadors’ Gate—that night he should 
sleep unvexed by doubt. As for the doctor himself, he was too 
much perplexed to sleep, and yet he had to pretend to be fast bound 
in its thrall, for if he moved or gave his wife the least opening to 
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suspect that he was awake, she broke the welcome silence by some 
such speech as this :—- 

‘Ralph, listen to me—you must listen to me. You may be lax 
about things—you always are! You may be willing to let those 
odious Trehernes play fast and loose with you and your family, but 
I give you warning—a solemn warning that I will never be civil 
to any one of them—none of them shall ever set foot in this 
house!’ She rang changes on this the whole night long, the 
doctor always pretending to be too much under the dominion of 
sleep to take in the meaning of her words, and scarcely answering 
a syllable. But his night was so disturbed that he overslept him- 
self, and the first thing he was conscious of in the morning was 
his wife standing by his bedside, saying, ‘It is too indecent! Such 
barefaced pursuit of a young man is positively disgraceful !’ 

‘What is the matter, my sweet Eliza?’ he asked, not in irony, 
but from imperfect comprehension of what was arousing him to play 
a part once more in the troublesome world from which he had for 
some hours escaped. 

‘That forward creature, Polly Treherne, has actually sent that 
spoilt little brother of hers here—here to this house, I tell you, 
Ralph—-with a note to John! She cannot even wait till he 
has got his breakfast before she tries to get hold of him 
again! Now, Ralph, John may be what is called grown up, but I 
hope he is not too much grown up to obey a kind father, and I 
insist on your ordering him to keep away from those scheming girls!’ 

The doctor was wide awake in a moment; he greatly feared he 
knew why this note had been sent. ‘Let me get up and dress 
myself, said he; ‘I will go to John.’ When he did go, John 
silently put into his hand Polly’s note, which had evidently been 
written under the influence of strong feeling, and he read, ‘ Don’t 
go to Berkhampstead to-day, John—don’t go any day, for I have 
had a letter from my sister this morning. All I told you yester- 
day was wrong, though, God knows, I thought I was telling you 
the truth—she is engaged to marry Mr. Daylesford. I shall never 
forgive myself for causing you so much pain’—(here it was easy 
to see that Polly had let one or two heavy tears fall on her paper) 
—‘never. And I am ashamed of her—she ought not to have 
done it. Dear John, try to bear it bravely and forgive me.’ 

Dr. Simonds gazed blankly at his son; he was shocked at the 
anguish in his face. Polly’s letter had been a fearful blow to him 
after so many hours of hope. 

‘My dear boy,’ said the doctor; but he himself looked as ill 
as his son. 

‘I shall bear it better in a short time,’ said John as cheerfully 
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as he could. ‘It has come on me rather unexpectedly, that’s all. 
Don’t tell my mother just yet.’ 

There could be no doubt now, and father and son went down- 
stairs to face the world, which just then seemed inclined to treat 
them very hardly. 

Mrs. Simonds was sitting at the breakfast-table looking full 
of just wrath, and pouring warm water in and out of the tea-cnps 
with an air of consciousness that she was performing a service for 
two people who were miserably unworthy of any such kindness. 
Her face expressed a whole Commination Service. 

‘TI suppose we had better begin,’ said she coldly, looking from 
her anxious and unhappy husband to her equally unhappy son. 

There was no satisfaction to be obtained from the face of either. 
If Dr. Simonds had carried his point and made John promise to 
have nothing more to do with the Trehernes, especially with this 
forward, giddy Polly, surely he would have seemed pleased. If, on 
the contrary, John had held his own, and maintained his right to 
keep on good terms with the friends of his youth, surely there would 
be some sign of firmness about him, if not of elation; but one 
seemed as depressed asthe other. Breakfast was a silent and most 
uncomfortable meal. The two men rose up from it with a visible 
air of relief, and prepared to leave the room. 

‘Where are you going, Ralph?’ inquired Mrs. Simonds im- 
peratively. 

‘To the hospital.’ 

‘ My dear, it’s not your day!’ 

‘That’s nothing! I shall have to go,’ said the doctor resolutely. 

‘There are three or four people waiting for you downstairs— 
your own patients, you know— you will surely see them ?’ 

Mrs. Simonds always affected to consider the hospital work 
as entirely outside of her husband’s practice. 

‘Why was I not told before? I must go to the hospital, of 
course, but it will do if I go rather later ;’ and, as he looked glad 
of the respite, she was somewhat mollified. 

‘ Here is a telegram for you,’ said she, for the servant appeared 
with one. ‘ Now you will probably find some other work cut out 
for you than running to the hospital when you are not expected!’ 

‘ My dear Eliza,’ he began; but he stopped, for who can check 
the torrent of a wife’s eloquence ? 

He opened the telegram as he went downstairs, and when he 
saw who had sent it he was glad he had waited till then. It was 
from Godfrey Daylesford, Berkhampstead, and merely contained these 
words: ‘Thank you for your caution. My lawyer will be with you 
at half-past twelve, to speak on the subject of your letter.’ 
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Dr. Simonds went to his room and his patients, and Mrs, 
Simonds having, as she thought, her son at her mercy, said to him, 
‘Your father is going to waste his time at the hospital, and you, 
John, I suppose, are in a hurry to be off to the Trehernes ?’ 

‘Yes, mother, am. I want to see Polly about something.’ 

Mrs. Simonds had not expected this answer. She had only 
been indulging in irony. When she heard it, she flung up her 
arms in horror at both father and son. Men were mad, unreasoning 
creatures at the very best, but surely she had become possessed of 
two of the worst specimens of their kind. 

At two o’clock the doctor was on his way to the hospital. He 
had seen Mr. Daylesford’s lawyer, who, as chance would have it, 
had been at Berkhampstead on business when the doctor’s note 
enclosing Hester’s had arrived. Daylesford had at once despatched 
him to London to see Dr. Simonds and explain his position. It 
was not a position to be proud of, and there was very little that 
the lawyer could say. Daylesford wished Hester to be informed 
that he had been abroad for a month or more, that he had written 
to her while away, that he had advertised for her, as requested in 
her last letter, as soon as he had received it, which he had not done 
till his return to England, and, besides that, he had made every 
possible inquiry; but, all being in vain, he had given up any 
hope of ever finding her, and had finally made an offer of 
marriage to a young lady to whom he had been for some time 
attached, but whose society he had avoided from a feeling of 
loyalty to Hester. Had he been able to find Hester he would, 
no doubt, have acted differently ; but as it was, his heart and his 
honour were alike pledged to another. Mr. Blackmore had wound 
up by saying that all that now remained for his client to do was 
to express his profound sorrow at having caused Miss Langdale 
any unhappiness, and his determination to settle an income of 
five hundred a year on her. The doctor had affirmed that he was 
quite certain she would not accept this. The lawyer had smiled 
faintly, and said he should be very much surprised if she did not. 
The doctor had said that many things that appeared surprising 
did nevertheless happen ; for instance, some people might think it 
surprising that Mr. Daylesford, who was actually engaged to Miss 
Treherne, should put an announcement in the newspaper to inform 
Miss Langdale that his affection for her was unchanged, and yet 
that had actually happened. 

‘ Oh, no, no!’ exclaimed the lawyer, roused from his professional 
calmness by this attack. ‘ Let me explain that. Mr. Daylesford 
only proposed to Miss Treherne on the 28th; gentlemen do not 
usually attend to business at such times, but he wrote at once to 
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stop that announcememt appearing any more; but I suppose such 
things get set up in type earlier than we outsiders imagine—his 
letter was not in time to prevent it.’ 

‘Mr. Daylesford seems to have been remarkably business- 
like!’ observed the doctor bitterly. ‘If he only became engaged 
to Miss Treherne on the 28th, he certainly lost no time in writing 
for an upholsterer and decorator to do his house up!’ 

‘That also might be explained in a way not altogether to Mr. 
Daylesford’s discredit,’ said Mr. Blackmore. ‘ There was a suite of 
rooms in his house especially devoted to Miss Langdale’s use, and 
the sight of them was painful to him.’ 

‘I wonder what his feelings would be if he saw the poor girl 
herself!’ said the doctor. 

‘But, Dr. Simonds, you must allow that my client is behaving 
as well as he can under the circumstances.’ 

‘So much depends on the value people attach to money,’ re- 
plied the doctor bitterly, ‘I don’t think Miss Langdale will care 
to receive any of his.’ 

‘ At all events, you will let her know what Mr. Daylesford pro- 
poses,’ said Mr. Blackmore. 

‘Some day I will—not yet. He may already be able to look on 
things from that point of view; I am certain that she is not—I 
doubt if she ever will be. Good morning, sir. People pity us 
doctors for having disagreeable work to do, but it seems to me 
that lawyers also are by no means exempt from it. I will now go 
to my patient, and will tell her as much of this as I dare. I sup- 
pose I may infer that this is the only reply to her note that Mr. 
Daylesford intends to send?’ 

‘ Precisely.’ 

‘Then I wish you good morning, sir.’ 

The doctor had dismissed the lawyer hastily and with ill- 
concealed contempt; but the contempt was principally directed 
against his employer. He detested the idea of this man’s en- 
deavouring to salve his own conscience by offering a girl like 
Hester a money compensation. How could he who knew her 
insult her so? Meantime the doctor’s hansom was rapidly ap- 
proaching St. Elizabeth’s. The old man’s heart was very heavy. 
He did not think that the blow would kill Hester, but he thought 

it would tax her strength to the utmost. 

‘She has slept the whole night through,’ said the nurse ; ‘ she 
looks much better, but she is very anxious, sir.’ 

The doctor went in. Hester was lying with her eyes fixed on 
the door, and she watched him enter the room. His head was 
slightly bowed. There was no brightness in his eyes, and they 
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were not raised frankly to meet her own. He neither smiled 
cheerily as was his wont, nor were his lips set together like those 
of one who had a firm purpose—they expressed the anxious in- 
decision of a man who has a painful duty to perform and has not 
been able to decide on any way of doing it. She drew the sheet 
over the lower part of her face as if she foresaw that ere long she 
would have need to hide the anguish that would be seen in it, and 
kept her eyes fixed on his. He came to the side of the bed, tried 
to speak, but his voice seemed thick; then he took her hand and 
seemed more than ordinarily desirous to ascertain the true state 
of her pulse, but she felt that his hand was trembling. 

‘Tell me what it is, doctor,’ said she very gently. ‘I know 
there is something that you are afraid to tell me—I see it—I 
feel it.’ 

He tried to gain time, for his courage failed him, and he said, 
‘I hear that you have had a very good night.’ 

‘Yes,’ said she, ‘a very good night. And yet I have heard 
nothing from him. You sent my letter?’ 

‘Yes, I sent it.’ 

‘Can there have been any mistake? He was away, you said, 
but you know he would get it this morning, and he might have 
sent a telegram just to make me happy.—Doctor!’ she exclaimed 
suddenly, ‘There are tears in your eyes! You have bad news for 
me which you are afraid to tell?’ He bowed his head in sign of 
assent—no man could have felt more wretched. 

‘He is going to be married?’ said she, rushing at once to the 
furthest limit of her evil imaginings. He did not speak. She 
felt that he could not contradict her words. She lay perfectly 
still, but he could see a movement under the bed-clothes which 
revealed that she was clenching her hands together, and her face 
gradually assumed a rigidness which showed that she was bracing 
up her nerves to endurance. Two tears rolled down her ashy pale 
cheeks, but no others followed. 

‘Are you quite sure of this?’ she at length asked in a very 
low voice. She spoke very slowly, but her voice was quite firm. 

‘My dear child, yes. I myself could not believe it at first, 
but unhappily it is true.’ 

‘ Why did he seem to want me back again then? Why did 
he put that message to me in the paper ?’ said she, and each word 
she uttered seemed wrung from her only by a supreme effort of 
will. 

‘Don’t think of it—don’t think of him; his conduct is in- 
explicable.’ The doctor and nurse both looked at their patient in 
the greatest apprehension—her face was growing more and more 
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deathlike ; but they could see that she was resolutely determined 
to endure to the end. 

‘Be as calm as you can, miss; you see you have your own health 
to think of, urged the nurse, and she put out her hand to smooth 
away a bit of Hester’s pretty brown hair from her forehead. She 
meant it more as an encouraging caress than a work of necessity, 
but at the last moment she shrank from doing it. Hester was far 
beyond reach of anything she could do to soothe her, and the nurse 
recognised the fact, and retreated. 

‘My dear,’ said the doctor, ‘ Mr. Daylesford’s housekeeper told 
me that this was quite a recent engagement. I shall always re- 
proach myself for not letting you see those papers.’ 

The tears once more dimmed Hester’s eyes. She put up her 
thin white hand to wipe them away, and hide a look of pain which 
was passing over her face. 

‘Iam so grieved if you feel that I have done wrong about 
them,’ said the poor old man. 

‘I don’t. I don’t think about that at all. I don’t think 
about anything but him and all that I have lost; for he is lost, 
and for ever!’ Then after a long pause she said, ‘Is it Miss 
Treherne ?’ and when the doctor said ‘ Yes,’ she hid her face with 
her hands, but lay perfectly still. After some time she said, 
‘Don’t be unhappy about the papers. If I had seen them it would 
have made no difference. He might perhaps have let me go back 
to him, but his heart would not have been with me. He has loved 
her for some time. You must tell him I’m bearing it well. I 
don’t want him to be miserable on my account. I think, if you 
please, I should like to be alone a while.’ 

The nurse, a homely, ignorant woman, made the doctor a sign 
not to consent to this. Ghastly visions of what might happen if 
he did, flitted before her mind’s eye ; but the doctor knew better, 
and said, ‘ You shall be left alone; you are so good and brave that 
you deserve to have your way. Come, nurse.’ 

He went and saw some other patients, and an hour afterwards 
he looked in on Hester again. Her cheeks were wet with tears, 
but she was not actually crying; only from time to time tears, 
of which she was all unconscious, slowly welled into her eyes. He 
looked very anxious. He would have preferred a hearty out- 
burst of grief. She tried to speak to him, but her voice failed 
her, and she could not utter one word. She held out a wan hand 
and looked gratefully in his face. He gave the nurse some 
directions in private, and bade her on no account leave Hester 
long alone. She lay very still after he wasgone. Afternoon gave 
way to evening, and evening to night, and still she was lying there 
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with wide-open eyes full of quiet misery. When the nurse spoke 
to her she answered, but it was easy to see that she preferred 
being left alone. ‘Try to sleep,’ said the nurse, in the early 
morning hours; ‘a little bit of sleep would do you more good than 
anything. Shut your eyes, and then you will soon go over.’ 

Hester shut her eyes obediently, but they were soon wide open 
again. 

‘I had a sister who went wrong, too,’ observed the nurse, 
‘Oh, miss, what she did suffer when he deserted her !” 

Hester fixed eyes full of apprehension on the nurse’s face. 
This was such plain speaking for a poor wounded girl to hear; but, 
alas! she could not complain of the view of her conduct which the 
woman was taking. 

‘He deserted her ?’ repeated Hester. 

‘Yes, miss; they all desert them sooner or later,’ replied the 
woman. 

A flood of tears rushed to Hester’s eyes. The nurse’s words 
had unsealed the fount of tears. 

‘ Ay, cry, miss, do; it will do you more good than anything. 
It’s terrible bad to bear, I know; but, miss, dear, I do hope what 
you are feeling now will drive you to lead a better life in future.’ 

‘Oh, nurse, be silent! Do you want to kill me?’ But that 
kind, though coarse-textured woman had said things which brought 
the truth toher mind. The whole current of her thoughts changed, 
and, instead of lying there feeling herself a wronged and despitefully 
entreated woman, she began to wonder if she were but receiving 
her deserts. 


CuarTteR XX. 


PEDIGREE MAKING. 


Forbear a while, 
There’s something tells me (but it is not love) 
I would not lose you. 


Merchant of Venice. 


‘Sn does not love him, but she will accept his love if he offer 
it, and will go through life thinking little of the gift’ This had 
been Hester’s bitterest thought after she had seen Daylesford and 
Josephine Treherne together. At that time, if Zeph had been 
asked if she would accept him she would have answered by a 
decided negative; a day or two later she would have denied the 
possibility of such a thing even with scorn; and now she was his 
engaged wife! How had this change been brought about? She 
knew of this other tie—she knew of a strong feeling in her own 
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heart which ought for ever to have separated her from him. She 
was not a child to be talked into a marriage against her will, and, 
besides that, who was there to try to persuade her? Not her 
dreamy pre-occupied father, not her mother, who so perfectly 
fulfilled the whole duty of woman according to Blake’s conception 
of it, namely, that she should be an emanation of the man whom 
she had chosen. Zeph had not been surprised into the engage- 
ment.. She had had time to think and carefully weigh the 
question ; but, alas! when a man like Daylesford is weighed in the 
scales, so many other things, and most delightful and fascinating 
things, cannot fail to be weighed with him. Zeph’s own life seemed 
to her to be dull, commonplace, and even tragic in the ugliness 
and meanness of its environment. She shuddered when she 
thought of it; her long visit to Berkhampstead had made her so 
alive to the horror of it that she could not bear the idea of 
returning home. It was so delicious to pass day after day know- 
ing nothing of the weary struggle to make one pound do the 
work of two, and two servants do the work of three. Life in 
Lorne Gardens, as compared with life at the Castle, was like 
living down in a coal-pit instead of in the blessed light of day. 
And yet after a while she would have to return to that wretched 
existence. Her father could not stay at Berkhampstead for ever. 
All was beautiful and harmonious there, and it was so easy to be 
good. Sometimes she was a trifle dull, for she had not many 
resources of her own, but she had got into the habit of going 
into the library with her father, and he generally found her some 
little employment which made her feel busy. It was strange 
Daylesford did not come to see how they were going on; some- 
times she felt a little piqued at his indifference on that point, but 
if Mrs. Seatcherd said anything about it, she declared that she 
could not understand why he should leave London for such a quiet 
place. If he had come to the Castle there would surely have 
been a little more gaiety, and Zeph pined for gaiety, and most of 
all for another fancy ball. She had begun to forget about Hester, 
and the pain she had felt on first hearing of this liaison. These 
quiet weeks with her father and mother had done much to restore 
her calm, and yet, in spite of tranquil days spent in peace and 
great delight at the pleasantness of the life she was then leading, 
Zeph could not quite forget. On the afternoon of July 27 
Zeph was not doing anything particular, for Mr. Treherne needed 
little help just then ; she was in the library, but only for the sake 
of companionship, and she was trying to make herself believe that 
she was enjoying a book she had in her hand. Suddenly she was 
called away, for Mrs. Scatcherd had come in the prettiest of pony- 
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carriages to ask her to accompany her to a village about six miles 
off. ‘It will do you good,’ said she kindly ; ‘ you sit in the house 
too much; you mope! Not that moping seems to suit you badly 
—I never saw you look so pretty. Your complexion is lovely! 
I wish I were a pretty young girl like you, but Iam quite old and 
lain.’ 

. ‘Go into the drawing-room, and look at yourself in the glass, 
while I put on my things,’ said Zeph, for Mrs. Scatcherd and she 
were standing by the hall-door ; ‘ do go, and then I am quite sure 
you will see that you are not.’ 

‘Oh yes, Iam; but I would not have come out in this dingy 
tussore if I had known what a radiant sylph was going to sit by 
my side. White does suit you, dear—you look quite delicious; 
and how clever of you to wear those becoming violet pansies! 
Put on that little straw hat of yours, and then I defy anyone to 
resist you. You will be the queen of fairyland, and I shall be the 
nut-brown maid. It can’t be helped. Be quick.’ 

Zeph was quick, and the pony made a brilliant little departure. 
The day was splendidly fine, but not too warm. The sky was 
cloudless, the air calm. Everything was steeped in sunshine. 
Zeph’s heart bounded—she was happy, she knew not why. Per- 
haps it was the change of scene, for, without quite knowing it, 
she was often dull. How could she be otherwise, living as she did 
with two old people whose sole aim in life was to identify them- 
selves with the parchments they wei always poring over. From 
the summit of a long low bill and far away on the road before 
them, Zeph and her companion saw a cab struggling slowly 
upwards. The sun glinted on the top of it and made shining 
white patches of light—the dust rose in clouds behind it. 

‘ Oh, look at the dust that wretched cab is making!’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Scatcherd. ‘ We shall be in the midst of it directly, and then 
good-bye to all our nice freshness of appearance! It is too bad— 
we make no dust.’ 

‘But we must,’ said Zeph. ‘If it makes dust, we must 
make it too. We don’t feel that which we make ourselves, 
perhaps.’ 

‘I said I was old,’ observed Mrs. Scatcherd, ‘ but there ig one 
thing which used to torment me when I was a child that I re- 
member as if it were yesterday, and I could not be more than 
three, if so much. I was so little that I just came up to the 
knees of the big people who took hold of my hand whenever I 
walked out; and I used to be choked with the dust they made. 
I can recollect the clouds of it they made each step they took, and 
it just rose to the level of my eyes and mouth. That is one good 
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of growing up—your breathing arrangements get to a better level. 
Do you remember suffering from that ?’ 

‘I? Ohno,’ replied Zeph, as if she were disappointed at having 
been deprived of these inconveniences; ‘1 have none of these 
memories—my youth was spent in a town.’ 

‘I wish my age was!’ said her companion fervently. ‘I should 
like to know who is in that cab— there is some luggage beside the 
driver.’ 

‘Some one for the Castle probably—perhaps a new servant.’ 

‘Oh no,’ replied Mrs. Scatcherd, who was intimately ac- 
quainted with the affairs of every household within a radius of 
ten miles of her own home. ‘They are not changing any of the 
servants at the Castle—I know that.’ 

‘Perhaps it is Mr. Daylesford ?’ 

‘Oh, you don’t suppose that he would come in a cab—he 
would have telegraphed for the carriage. Fancy his coming in 
that thing!’ 

‘ And he wrote tothe butler about some arrangements yesterday 
—I know he did—he would not have done that if he had intended 
to come to-day.’ 

‘He may have changed his mind—he must, for I do believe 
it is he!’ exclaimed Mrs. Scatcherd, in great delight. ‘ But how 
sunburnt he is, poor dear, I should scarcely have known him!’ 
She was right. It was Daylesford. He stopped the driver at 
once and got out of the cab to speak to them, looking very bright 
and handsome, but, as Mrs. Scatcherd had said, richly bronzed by 
Icarian sunshine. He expressed his delight at meeting them so 
unexpectedly. They did the same, together with warm con- 
gratulations on the happy termination of his anxiety. Mrs. 
Scatcherd, as usual, monopolised most of the conversation, but 
Zeph looked quietly pleased to see him. When he had re-entered 
his cab, which now seemed dingier than ever, and they, too, had 
begun to pursue their way in an opposite direction, Mrs. Scatcherd 
said, ‘ My dear, I always thought that man was in love with you, 
but now I am absolutely convinced of it!’ 

Zeph made no reply, but when Mrs. Scatcherd looked to see 
why she was so silent she saw that she was blushing violently. 
In truth, Zeph herself had seen something in his greeting which 
made Mrs. Scatcherd’s words no surprise to her. 

‘You need not deny it. I am never deceived in things of that 
kind. That man is over-head and ears in love with you, and you 
are a very lucky girl!’ 

Zeph, trembling with strong feeling, laid her hand on Mrs. 
Scatcherd’s arm and said, ‘] think you are forgetting what you 
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yourself told me before Mr. Daylesford went away—about that— 
that girl, you know.’ 

At first Mrs. Scatcherd was puzzled by Zeph’s words, but 
when she added that last fragment of explanation a light broke 
in upon her brain—she understood what she meant at once. ‘ It 
is he who is forgetting her, not I, and a very good thing too! 
Such disgraceful things must come to an end some time, and it 
ought to be a great comfort to you to know that you have helped 
to put an end to this. You have been the means of rescuing him 
from the clutches of this wicked woman—be thankful, my dear.’ 

‘He ought to marry her,’ said Zeph, in a low voice. 

‘Marry her! I should like to know who is going to do that!’ 

*[ don’t suppose you are right about his feeling for me,’ said 
Zeph, completely ignoring what her friend had just said, ¢ but I 
am afraid I could never return his liking.’ 

‘ Not return his liking !’ Mrs. Scatcherd stared at her in amaze- 
ment. ‘ Not return his liking! I. never heard anything so absurd 
in my life! Why, you might search the whole world through and not 
find anyone so worthy to be loved! Any girl might be proud of 
him; he is a thoroughly fine fellow, manly andnoble. Just think 
how splendidly he has behaved to his brother ; and how rich he is, 
and handsome, and what a position he has!’ 

‘Yes; but, in spite of all that, a girl could not make herself 
love him if she were not inclined.’ 

‘Oh yes, she could. She would bea very foolish creature if she 
couldn’t. Any girl of sense would contrive to love him somehow 
or other—that is if she did not love someone else already ’—added 
Mrs. Scatcherd unexpectedly, and at the same time she fixed a 
piercing look of inquiry on poor shrinking Zeph. 

Zeph could not meet her gaze ; her eyelids fell, and she said in 
a low voice, ‘ It is not anyone I can ever marry.’ 

‘Then if it is someone whom you can never marry, you ought 
to be wiser than go on thinking about him. My dear, you would 
‘be acting most madly if you refused Godfrey Daylesford, supposing 
such a great piece of luck befell you, and he were to offer to you.’ 

‘Mrs. Scatcherd, you forget what I cannot—you have no idea 
how that f 

‘Stuff! Besides, it is your duty to save him. Nothing but 
really loving some good young girl can save him.’ 

‘And very likely you are entirely mistaking his feeling for me.’ 

‘Very likely,’ replied Mrs. Scatcherd with mock humility. ‘I 
never was considered a person of much penetration! My dear,’ she 
added with much fervour, ‘I tell you again, that man loves you!’ 
‘I wish you would not talk of it,’ said Zeph piteously. She 
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herself was almost inclined to believe he did, but she could not bear 
to hear a half-formed thought put into words. 

They spoke of other things; they made their call and set their 
faces homeward ; they talked to each other, but in a dull, subdued 
way, avoiding all mention of Daylesford. Zeph had a conscious- 
ness that she was each moment drawing nearer and nearer to a 
crisis in her life. Earnestly she wished that things had been rather 
different. There was that dark circumstance in Daylesford’s 
previous history, and there was another and yet more potent 
obstacle. She still loved John Simonds. Do what she -would, 
she could not forget him. Had it not been for these two obstacles, 
how brilliantly happy she might have been—that is, if what Mrs. 
Scatcherd had just said were true! Everything life could offer that 
was delightful would then have been hers. Daylesford was charming, 
and Daylesford was rich and great, and Zeph was ambitious to 
her heart’s core. 

‘How you have been worrying yourself all the way home!’ 
observed Mrs. Scatcherd when they reached the park gates. 
‘Your poor, dear face has shown me how you were tormenting 
yourself. And, my dear child, your duty is so plain.’ 

‘Oh, don’t say any more about it,’ pleaded Zeph, looking weary 
with the distress of her own thoughts. They tried to keep up 
something that might be called conversation on other matters, as 
they drove through the long avenue ; but it was a vain effort, and 
it was a relief when they came to the Castle. ‘ Good-bye, my 
dear,’ whispered Mrs. Scatcherd. ‘Take my words seriously to 
heart.’ 

Zeph went straight to her own room; she wanted to escape 
from sight, and had not much more time than was necessary to 
dress for dinner. Her manner was very subdued all the evening. 
She answered when she was spoken to, but did not originate any- 
thing. Allthat she could do was to look beautiful, and very gentle 
and sweet. Mr. and Mrs. Treherne stayed in the drawing-room 
all the evening as a compliment to their host. He could have 
dispensed with this act of self-sacrifice, for he had been hoping for 
a repetition of his former ¢éte-d-téte with their daughter; but he 
was touched and pleased by Zeph’s warm though unobtrusive 
sympathy when he told them how his brother had been saved. 
Mr. Treherne reported progress too, and dwelt on some discoveries 
he had made, and there never was a chance of speaking to Zeph 
alone. 

The next morning was not unlike the evening before so far as 
regarded restraint, but it was very wet. When breakfast was over, 
Zeph went to the window for a minute or two, and stood watching 
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the heavy rain beating down the flowers outside, and making great 
pools in the corners of the beds. 

‘Come, Zeph,’ said Mr. Treherne ; he had become accustomed 
to having her in the library with him. 

‘Oh, don’t go to the library!’ exclaimed Daylesford. ‘Come 
and play battledore and shuttlecock in the corridor.’ 

‘One of the battledores is broken,’ answered Zeph, who was 
very much afraid of being left alone with him, for she had a pre- 
sentiment of what was coming. 

‘Oh, but we will mend it,’ said Daylesford ; ‘ we will get your 
father to pick us out a nice strong bit of parchment from one of 
the charters in the muniment room.’ 

‘My dear friend,’ exclaimed Mr. Treherne fervently, ‘you are 
no doubt speaking in jest, but if you knew the fate of many a 
precious bit of parchment as well as I do, I think you would for- 
bear. The second decade of Livy was used just as you want me 
to use your charter. One page only was rescued from an injured 
battledore. Think of that! one solitary page! Promise me— 
promise me solemnly—never to say such a thing again, even in 
jest. Then he went away, and quietly, but decidedly and as if 
she preferred it, Zeph followed her father and mother. 

Daylesford began to see that al] the delicious opportunities of 
seeing her alone which he had once enjoyed were over. She now 
seemed to feel that her place was with her father and mother, and 
he was vexed to think that he had himself to blame for this; for 
it was he who, for the sake of showing Mrs. Treherne the Castle 
and park, had suggested that Miss Treherne should for once become 
her father’s assistant. Zeph’s manner was quite friendly, but he 
was certain that she wished to avoid him. He looked into the 
library once or twice—it did seem so strange to see her sitting 
there with the old folks—they seemed to take it as a matter of 
course that she should be by their side—pen in hand, making 
notes, copying something, or, more usually, doing nothing. Very 
soon he began to hate that room, and look upon it as a dismal pit 
expressly constructed to swallow up youth and beauty. He went 
there, for the third time, later in the day. She was looking tired ; 
Mr. Treherne was lost in the depths of the inner room; Mrs. 
Treherne quietly knitting. ‘ The sun has come out, Miss Treherne,’ 
said he ; ‘ do give up work and take a little turn. If you think the 
garden too damp, we will go into the conservatories—there are 
some flowers I want you to see.’ 

She looked up in some distress, and put her finger on her lips. 
‘Don’t say anything more about going out just now,’ she whispered. 
‘Father wants me in a minute or two, I think.’ She whispered-- 
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did she not know that she might have spoken in her usual voice; 
her father had made up his mind to endure periodical visits from 
his kind host, and never to let himself be disturbed by anything 
that occurred when Daylesford was there ? 

‘Mrs. Treherne will do anything he wants,’ pleaded Daylesford. 

‘Yes, but he likes me to be there in case he has anything for 
me to do,’ answered Zeph. 

‘Then let us go to the far bay window until he comes out of 
the muniment room. You will be within reach of recall, and we can 
talk without fear of disturbing him. Do come; I-want to tell you 
some of my adventures—we have scarcely had a word together 
yet.’ 

Very reluctantly Zeph retreated with him to the other end of 
the room. The window was a wide bay, with a long low window- 
seat, on which they found comfortable places side by side. A 
writing-table stood in front of it, and Zeph, who now seemed to 
think that she could not exist happily without a pen in her hand, 
mechanically drew this table nearer to her and began scribbling 
on a sheet of paper. He gently took the pen from her and said, 
‘No; you may have a pen in your hand when you are sitting 
at that other table, but while you are here I mean to have your 
undivided attention.’ She folded her hands in assumed meekness 
and sat dutifully looking at him. 

He smiled and said, ‘ Are you taking me as part of your daily 
stage of duty ?’ He was so glad at having got her to himself, even 
so much as this, that he felt quite gay. 

‘I don’t at all dislike duty,’ replied Zeph. ‘It grows on one.’ 

‘It’s a case of “seen too oft, familiar with its face,” I suppose,’ 
said he. 

But Zeph’s range of reading had not included the poem in 
question, and no ray of intelligence betraying familiarity with the 
quotation brightened her eyes. He did not mind that; he had not 
lost his heart to her because she knew where quotations came 
from. Just at this moment Mr. Treherne emerged from the inner 
room and made his way to his own table with a bit of discoloured 
parchment in his hand. He was feasting his eyes on the sight of 
it as he went, and he carefully cleared a place to spread it out in 
safety. 

‘ Now I must go,’ said Zeph. 

‘Oh no; he hasnot so much as looked to see if you are there,’ said 
Daylesford. ‘ Wait till he remembers your existence, at any rate.’ 

Zeph apparently resigned herself to this. Daylesford was 
anxious to take her beyond reach of asummons. He looked out 
of the window behind him and said, ‘It is so fine outside now; 
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that shower has made everything deliciously fresh. Do come out 
for a minute.’ 

‘No, thank you,’ said Zeph rising ; ‘I ought to go back to my 
work ;’ and so saying she began to move. 

‘You surely would not be so unkind,’ said he, venturing to lay 
a restraining hand gently on her arm. She dropped back into her 
seat in a moment to make him take his hand away. 

‘Your father is buried in that document,’ said he, in a very 
low voice, for he was so afraid of reminding him of their presence ; 
‘and you know you were not really doing anything.’ 

‘You don’t believe in my work!” she said, looking dissatisfied. 
‘Oh yes, I do; you must be quite a good antiquary by this 
time.’ 

‘Quite. I know all about terriers now, and do you know, Mr. 
Daylesford, I can actually draw up a pedigree. I dare say you 
don’t believe me, but I can.’ 

‘Oh, can you? I very much want you to do something to my 
pedigree.’ 

‘ What is it ?’ 

‘To help me to make an entry in it.’ 

1 wonder whether I can,’ she said. 

‘You certainly can.’ 

‘ How proud I shall be if I have learned enough to do it!’ 
‘You can do it without knowing anything.’ 

‘ Ah, how you lessen the honour and glory!’ she complained. 
‘I was so hoping for an opportunity of showing my newly-acquired 
antiquarian knowledge.’ 

‘But I shall give you an opportunity of showing me somethin g 
I value a million times more than that,’ said he, in a still lower 
voice. He looked so different from his usual self that she began 
to wish her father would call her back to his side, but he was 
hopelessly absorbed in the perusal of his parchment treasure. 
Again she looked at Daylesford, and saw his eyes fixed on hers with 
an expression so full of meaning, and meaning which she could 
not fail to understand, that she almost cowered beneath his gaze ; 
and turning her eyes in another direction made things no better, 
for she still seemed to feel his fixed on hers, and knew what she 
should see in them if she dared to look round again. Blushing, 
trembling, aud hardly able to speak from nervousness, she mace a 
last great struggle to restore their interview to an easy footing, 
and pulled a sheet of paper towards her, saying— 

‘Let me show you how clever I am at drawing up pedigrees. 
I will do yours, but I can’t begin at the very beginning, for I 
don’t know the names of all the people, and how things went in 
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your family—I mean if fathers always succeeded sons properly, 
or if collaterals sometimes came in.’ She was in such a state of 
confusion and agitation, that she had no idea how she was re- 
versing the usual laws of succession in this speech, and was only 
partly conscious how her voice was trembling. ‘I shall have to 
begin with the husband of my dear benefactress, Phillis Arnold ;’ 
and as she named her she involuntarily turned to look out on the 
lawn where her tombstone lay, a gleaming grey slab in a broad 
expanse of sunlit green. 

Daylesford watched her as she wrote, and she wrote quietly 
for some time. 

‘ You are doing it all right,’ said he, ‘so far as their names go ; 
but you ought to give the dates of their births, deaths, and mar~ 
riages, and you don’t know them.’ 

‘Oh, I shall easily get them from the registers and tombstones 
in the church,’ said Zeph lightly, for she was beginning to hope 
that she was going to escape the danger of which she had just 
been in such terror. She heard him say, ‘ Unhappily, you won't 
get all of them there.’ Then she remembered the circumstances 
of his father’s marriage, and what an unfeeling creature she must 
appear to him. ‘Oh, how thoughtless I must seem to you!’ said 
she, now looking sorrowfully in his face. ‘ Forgive me! My head 
is confused with other thoughts.’ 

‘ Mine is confused too, and yet it is only full of one thought,’ 
he replied, ‘ and the sooner you know it ; 

‘Don’t tell it to me now!’ she exclaimed. She felt as if she 
would have liked to sink into the earth. 

‘Then I'll write it,’ said he. ‘Give me your pedigree, and I 
will add something which will make it entirely right according to 
my way of thinking ;’ and he took a pen and wrote something 
hurriedly. Then he laid a sheet of blotting-paper on it, and 
looked anxiously in her face. 

‘Father is getting so fidgetty !’ said Zeph ; ‘ he hears us talking,’ 

‘It can’t be helped !’ said Daylesford. Never had Mr. Treherne’s 
feelings been so disregarded before. 

Daylesford folded the paper and gave it to her, looking 
fixedly at her as he did so. ‘Read what I have written,’ said he, 
‘and tell me if it is right.’ 

‘Perhaps it is difficult to understand,’ said she. 

‘No, not at all.’ 

‘ Difficult to answer then ?’ 

‘I hope not. Look at it--you are trying me too much. 
Read it, and remember that the happiness of my whole life is in 
your hands.’ 
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‘Don’t ask me to read it while you are here,’ said she 
piteously. 

He rose to go ina moment. Had he been alone with her he 
would have stayed to plead his cause, but as it was, with Mrs, 
Treherne looking up from her work every three or four minutes, 
and with the certainty that if he raised his voice Mr. Treherne 
would be disturbed and at once call Zeph back to her duties, he 
felt he could say nothing likely to move her. ‘I'll go into the 
garden,’ said he ; ‘ you will make me unspeakably happy if you will 
come to me there.’ 

Zeph watched him leave the room, and then opened the folded 
paper. She saw the pedigree she had been trying to draw up, 
but at the end she saw some words in his handwriting. 


Marmaduke, = Phillis, dau. John Arnold, Esq. 














b, —— d. —. of Sunny Lea; b, —— d. 
Marmaduke, 6. —— = Sibilla, dau. and heiress of 
d. Feb. 4, 18—. Sir Gilbert Dent, of Broughton ; 
b, a d. 18—. 

| eal | ; 

Jasper, 6. —— Cyril, . = Janet, dau. Lieut. Murray ; 
d. unmarried. d. before his father. | b. 18— d, 18—. 
| : | ; 

Marmaduke, 3. 18—; Godfrey, 6. 18—. = Josephine, eldest dau. 
became Governor of the Edward Treherne, Esq., 
Icarian Islands, and was and dearly loved by 

much loved by his brother. Godfrey Daylesford, on the 


very earliest day he could 
prevail on her to choose, 


She sat in a kind of stupor—that which she greatly feared 
had come upon her. She saw him in the garden, and could not 
but own that he was a man any woman might be proud of. He 
was handsome, kindly, and had generously offered her so much. 
And yet it was so difficult to know what to do! She sat buried in 
thought. Her head drooped lower and lower, and at last she laid 
it on the table and tried to still its throbbing. 

Mrs. Treherne observed this and made her husband look. 

‘ Zeph, my love,’ said he, ‘I hope you are not ill.’ 

‘No, dear,’ she replied, sitting up at once ; ‘ not ill at all, thank 
you.’ 

‘Come here then, and let me have you near me,’ said he. 

She crossed the room with slow and faltering steps and sat 
down in her accustomed place—she even took up her pen. 

‘No, my child,’ said he, ‘you shall not do any more work for 
me to-day. You do not look well. You may give me that bit of 
writing you did after breakfast, I am ready for it now,’ 
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Zeph, in a maze of confusion, began turning over the papers 
lying before her—her version of the Daylesford Pedigree, what she 
had copied, and other things. Seeing that she could not find what 
he wanted, he put out his hand to examine the papers himself. 
She took up the pedigree and gave it to him. 

‘Will you read that, father,’ she said, ‘and tell me what I am 
to do?’ 

‘What is it?’ he asked. ‘ What have you been doing ?’ 

‘Whatis it? A pedigree!’ said Mrs. Treherne, who had come 
nearer and was reading over her husband’s shoulder. Zeph rose 
and went to her father, put her arm round his neck, and laid her 
soft cheek against his. 

‘ Dear father, help me,’ said she. ‘It is a fragment of pedigree 
that I drew up to show Mr. Daylesford that I had learnt something 
by sitting here with you, and he wrote that bit at the end, and 
that is how he says he wants his pedigree to be, father; and now 
he is in the garden waiting till I give him an answer.’ 

Mr. Treherne drew his head away from her, that he might look 
in her face to see if she were in her sound mind. He had never 
thought of Zeph’s marrying at all, much less of her marrying a 
man like Daylesford. His eyes were full of astonishment. 

‘ Zeph, my child, are youin earnest ? Mr. Daylesford has offered 
you his hand ?’ 

‘ Yes, dear, he has, but : 

‘Such a marriage exceeds my most sanguine hopes! My dear 
Zeph, a place in such a pedigree as the Daylesfords’ is not offered 
to a girl like you once in twenty years!’ 

‘ But, father dear, Iam in doubt whether I can love him enough 
to marry him.’ 

‘Then you had better go to your room and take solemn thought 
with yourself. You must not accept him lightly. You yourself 
best know the state of your own feelings. Go, my dear, and take 
ample time to reflect.’ Then, as this was a crisis in her life, and 
he loved her dearly, he added, ‘ My dear, would you like to have 
your mother with you? I will spare her to you, if you wish it.’ 

‘No, thank you,’ said Zeph; ‘I had better be alone. Thank 
you for not trying to persuade me.’ 

She shut herself in her own room and tried to think she loved 
Daylesford, for a life linked with his would exactly suit her ambi- 
tion. She could not deceive herself. She admired him, she liked 
to be with him, but he had never touched her heart, and she knew 
why. After more than an hour had passed, she resolved to write 
and say she could not marry him, and to give him the true reason, 
for she knew he would accept no other. She wrote her letter and 
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sat for a long while looking at it. The sacrifice was too great for 
her, she could not send that letter. If she did she would lose a 
brilliant future—she would have to leave the Castle at once; she 
would never be invited there again; never be invited to anything by 
Godfrey Daylesford, but have to live in Lorne Gardens just as she 
had lived before she knew him! She could not doit! Why should 
she sacrifice so much for the sake of a man she never intended 
to marry? She absolutely shuddered at the thought of Lorne 
Gardens. She tore up the letter she had written. It was a foolish 
letter, she thought, but it had done her good to write it. She took 
a new piece of paper and wrote: ‘It shall be as you wish some- 
time,’ put it in an envelope, and sent it to Daylesford. And thus 


was an engagement which brought such misery on others entered 
into. 


CHAPTER XXI, 
BECAUSE I HAVE SEEN HIM, 


The bridegroom spoke low and led onward the bride, 
And before the high altar they stood side by side, 
The rite book is opened—the rite is begun, 
They have knelt down together to rise up as one. 
Lay of the Brown Rosary. 


‘ AND now that the thing is done,’ said Zeph, ‘I do not intend to 
make myself miserable about what has gone before. I shall take 
all the good that comes in my way and enjoy it.’ This she said 
to herself in the stillness of her chamber, but she had not the 
slightest conception of the amount of good (good according to 
her acceptation of the word) that would come her way. Before 
she was engaged to Daylesford she had been a pretty girl ona visit 
at the Castle, whose existence was to be made as pleasant as 
possible while she was there, but that was all. Now she was the 
great lady of the place, and everyone treated her with a deference 
that at first made her uncomfortable. Daylesford himself was so 
happy and proud of her that every minute of her life seemed a 
triumph. Hitherto she had known nothing of such homage as 
this. She was almost distressed by it. And she was consulted 
about everything. She had suddenly become a person whose voice 
had weight in every discussion, and whose lightest wish was sure, 
if possible, to be gratified. She had the great happiness, too, of 
seeing that her father was delighted with her engagement. She 
taxed him with caring for it because it gave her the entrée of the 
Daylesford pedigree, but she knew that she did him an injustice, 
and that he heartily liked her betrothed husband. Her days were 
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now spent in a bewilderment of pleasures and arrangements. The 
‘County’ came to congratulate—the county entertained them, and 
the most beautiful presents arrived daily. She had said that she 
would not allow herself to think of the past—it is scarcely too 
much to say that from the time when her engagement was made 
known she had no leisure to think of anything but each day’s 
brim ming measure of excitement and occupation. Long conversa- 
tions with Daylesford and endless consultations with dressmakers 
and milliners, and letters to shops, and letters thanking people for 
wedding presents, and hours spent in receiving pleasant visitors 
and paying pleasant visits made up the sum of Zeph’s existence. 
Sometimes the thought flashed into her mind, ‘I might have been 
sitting boring myself to death on my old black box in Lorne 
Gardens if I had not the sense to tear up that letter of refusal!’ 
and she sighed a deep sigh of relief at having for ever escaped that 
woe. She was not even going back there to be married! Mr. 
Treherne did not want to have to take a journey and leave his 
work for so long, and Zeph hated the thought of going; so she 
entreated Daylesford to let the wedding take place quietly in the 
little tumble-down parish church close by. Dr. Scatcherd was to 
perform the ceremony, and Jemmy Benson, the little boy who had 
been hiding in the bedroom at the vicarage on the eventful day 
when Zeph had spent the morning there, and who had become a 
great friend of hers, was to help Jack to hold up her magnificent 
train. Marrying quietly did not mean anything beyond the use of 
the word. Zeph was to have her due length of train and due rich- 
ness of silk, and she was to wear the diamonds that her brother-in- 
law the Governor had given her. He was coming all the way from 
Santa Eulalia to be present at the ceremony. She was to have 
four bridesmaids ; but there was a little vexation connected with the 
bridesmaids, for she had had great difficulty in persuading her 
sister Polly to be one of the number. Polly had refused, and the 
only reason she had given was that she did not care about the 
engagement. Polly had yielded, but her words had left a sting, 
which on the very rare occasions when Zeph had time to think of 
such things still caused her pain. She could not help thinking 
sometimes of her own sisters and their sayings, but she never 
thought of the lover of her youth ; and as for Hester, for the present, 
at all events, all remembrance of her was absolutely wiped out. If 
anyone had told Zeph a week or two ago that a day would come 
when these things would pass from her mind, she would have 
laughed the idea to seorn—but such was the case now; her every 
thought was given to pretty dresses, jewels, carriages, Court cere- 
monies, and all the rest was a tissue of bright hopes. 
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She was rather afraidof the Governor. ‘ My dearest Zeph, you 
need not be afraid of him,’ said Daylesford ; ‘he will love you I 
am certain, both for your own sake and for mine.’ 

‘T hope so, I am sure,’ said she. ‘ You must promise me to tell 
him that both the Trehernes and Seatons are very good families.’ 

He was so much in love that he scarcely smiled, and when she 
went on to tell him that she was glad he had no other near rela- 
tions, he did not object to that either. The Governor came a fort- 
night before the wedding. He was as handsome as his younger 
brother, and very like him but stronger, and perhaps cleverer- 
looking, and he seemed to beat least ten years older than Godfrey. 
His arrival doubled the excitement ; and now there was a constant 
coming and going of London people and great and small county 
neighbours. Miss Everilda and Polly, Agnes and Jack were all at 
the Castle now, and sometimes Zeph was in an agony of apprehen- 
sion lest Miss Everilda’s absurdities should disgrace the family, or 
Polly or Agnes seem too infinitely below the Daylesford standard 
of propriety. Miss Everilda was enraptured with the Castle; she 
sat for hours together crouched on the stairs gazing at the pictures 
and jotting down any great thoughts which occurred to her, in a 
crimson morocco note-book. She wrote poems by the dozen, and 
when writing of the two Daylesfords was not above making use of 
Castor and Pollux. 

Jack spent his time with the Scatcherd boys, most of whom were 
Indian children and had no holidays. Polly and Agnes wandered 
about the house, garden, and grounds in perfectly new, well-chosen 
and well-made dresses; for Miss Everilda would not have them 
lightly esteemed by their new great relations, and had supplied 
them with an outfit. They had blossomed out into fine handsome 
Teutonic goddess-like girls, and walked with their heads erect, and 
with honest clear eyes looked straight out on a world which was now 
treating their family with most unexpected kindness. They had 
never seen such a handsome place as the Castle. Zeph had paid 
visits to handsomer places with her betrothed, and knew that it was 
not by any means the most splendid nobleman’s house in the 
kingdom, but they thought it was. 

‘It is such a pity that it is not really yours,’ said Agnes, one 
morning when they were all in Zeph’s room. ‘Isn’t it, Polly?’ 

Polly, who,though much reassured as to Zeph’s feelings, could 
not forget how John Simonds had looked and spoken that day at 
the Kennedys, did not speak; she was often silent when the 
Daylesford honours and glories were under discussion. 

‘It is rather a pity,’ said Zeph pensively, ‘especially as Mar- 
maduke is always away ; but then it is so nice to think of Godfrey 
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behaving so well, and of the two brothers being such good brothers 
to each other.’ 

‘They might have been just as good brothers,’ replied Agnes, 
‘and the place have belonged to your Mr. Daylesford ; as it is, it is 
lost! It can’t be said to belong to either of them now.’ 

‘Oh, it’s all right!’ exclaimed Zeph ; ‘they have arranged it 
as they think best, and I quite agree with them.’ 

‘Well, I don’t!’ said Agnes decidedly ; ‘and I think the 
Governor puts himself too much forward, considering he has no 
right to anything but what his younger brother gives him.’ 

Zeph went away. She did not choose to listen to this, and 
did not see what Agnes had to do with it. Zeph liked the 
Governor, and the only fault that she saw in him was that he ab- 
sorbed too much of Godfrey’s time ; but even that did not distress 
her much, for he was only to be in England that one fortnight. 
Zeph was on her way to the drawing-room to escape Agnes; on 
the stairs she encountered Miss Everilda. 

‘You are the luckiest girl in the world, my dear Zeph,’ said 
she. ‘You have a peerless lover and a princely brother-in-law, and 
you are young and beautiful, and have a career before you !’ 

There she touched a chord in Zeph’s nature which vibrated at 
once. All this was not fulfilment—it was but the prelude to a 
long course of social triumphs. Godfrey and she were both fitted 
by nature to shine in the great world, and in the great world they 
would seek their happiness and find it. 

‘Mrs. Scatcherd is downstairs in the drawing-room,’ added 
Miss Everilda casually. ‘I got so far as this on my way upstairs 
to ask you to go and see her, and then I had a good idea, and 
just sat down a moment to make a note of it.’ 

‘Oh, Iam so busy. She is always here!’ said Zeph impatiently. 

That was true. Mrs. Scatcherd was persuaded that nothing could 
go right unless she herself lent a helping hand to it, and wanted 
everyone to feel the same. Zeph had become rather intimate 
with her without much caring for her, principally because Mrs, 
Scatcherd was the kind of person who insisted on being intimate, 
and now Zeph bitterly regretted certain conversations which had 
taken place between them. She did not want to see her now, and 
went back to her room and asked one of her sisters to go and say 
politely that she was too busy to go downstairs. 

‘Too busy!’ exclaimed Mrs. Scatcherd to Polly, who was the 
one who went ; ‘I can well believe it! What an exciting time 
this is ! Even for me it is exciting ; but then I really have had a 
great deal to do with bringing this match about. Just think 
what madness it would have been if she had refused him !’ 
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Polly looked at Mrs. Scatcherd in amazement. The excited 
little lady was in full swing of exulting self-glorification, and 
wanted no answer to anything she said. ‘ Perfect madness! What 
queer miserable lives girls would often make for themselves, if 
they had not someone with judgment by their side! You will 
scarcely believe it, I know, but it took a great deal of persuading 
to make that dear sister of yours marry Mr. Daylesford. It must 
never go beyond ourselves, of course, but for a long time she was 
determined to refuse him! I need make no secret of all this with 
you—you know more about it than I do, You, of course, know why?’ 

Polly hesitated. 

‘And you know it is not as if she could have married this 
other man that she had such a fancy for,’ added Mrs. Scatcherd. 
‘She never would have married him. Just fancy what folly it 
would have been to refuse such a first-rate marriage as this for a 
shadow! Well, let bygones be bygones. I shall always rejoice at 
the part I have been permitted to play. You must promise me 
not to mention this conversation, your dear sister might not like 
it. Promise me you won’t, and let us say no more about it. I 
want to know if she has had any nice new presents.’ 

Polly sat for a long time after Mrs. Scatcherd’s frivolous pre- 
sence had at last been removed, doubting what she ought to do. 
It seemed so dreadful to speak to Zeph on such a subject as this— 
so wicked to leave her unspoken to. At last, slowly and thought- 
fully, she walked upstairs to her sister’s room. The two girls had 
of late appeared to have changed characters. Zeph was given over 
to dress and vanity, and Polly had become grave and anxious. She 
opened Zeph’s door timidly. What she saw was this: Zeph, who, 
owing to her father’s liberal salary and to his and Miss Everilda’s 
boundless generosity on this great occasion, was in no want of 
money, had received a large box of hats from London on appro- 
bation, and was now standing at the looking-glass trying to get an 
idea of their effect. She was turning her head this way and that, 
and smiling her satisfaction at her own image in the glass. 

Polly was very much afraid of speaking to Zeph about her 
marriage. Nothing but a strong feeling of anxiety and duty 
would have made her risk her almost inevitable indignation. She 
said, ‘ Zeph, I want to say a few words to you, dear.’ Zeph knew 
in a moment that it was something that she would think disagree- 
able, and turned to face Polly in a way that made her so nervous 
that she uttered her thoughts in any words which presented them- 
selves. ‘Zeph, dear, do you never fear that you have chosen the 
wrong man?’ 

Polly’s words fell so strangely on an intelligence which had 
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separated itself from everything that did not concern the future, 
that for a moment Zeph did not seem to understand them. Then 
she coloured violently and said, ‘ Mary, how dare you? How can 
you say such a thing to me ?’ 

‘ Because I have seen him!’ said Polly earnestly. ‘I have seen 
him, and talked with him, and know how much he loves you, and 
how much right you have given him to believe that you returned 
his affection.’ 

Zeph turned away, but Polly saw that her face was crimson 
with the sudden shame of this. 

‘Mary, be silent!’ she said. ‘ You know that I am going to be 
married in a few days. I wonder your own sense of decency does 
not prevent your speaking in such a way!’ 

Polly was by no means abashed ; there was a great deal of honest 
fervour in her. She laid her hands on Zeph’s shoulder, and said, 
‘ Zeph, I am your own sister. I have loved you always, even when 
I seemed most disagreeable ; you know how we are situated ; you 
know that we have no father and mother to guide us. If I don’t 
speak to you about this, no one will. I know I am not equal to 
you in any way, but be kind to me and listen. Do you love Mr. 
Daylesford? Can you honestly say you do ?’ 

Zeph tried to break loose from her sister’s grasp, but that was 
no easy thing to do. Polly was strong in physical strength, strong 
in sense of right. Zeph ceased to contend with her. ‘ Answer, 
dear—answer truly,’ persisted Polly. 

‘How stupid!’ exclaimed Zeph angrily; ‘how ridiculously 
stupid you are! He asked me that, of course—Godfrey asked me 
that—and I said yes, and no one else has anything to do with it.’ 

‘Then let me put my question in another way—Zeph, I will 
speak—you must listen!’ For Zeph was saying ‘No! No!’ and 
trying to escape. ‘Can you honestly say that you have ceased to 
love John ?’ 

Zeph again flushed crimson, but this time with anger. 

‘Mary, this is unbearable !’ 

‘No, dear, itisnot. I entreat you to believe that I only speak 
because I love you.’ 

‘Then if you speak because you love me,’ sobbed Zeph, ‘ why 
do you speak of things likely to make me unhappy? All that is 
past and gone. I never think of it. I never want to think of it. 
T could not have been happy with John, he ought to have known 
it. Fancy a girl, brought up as I have been, being willing to begin 
another life of the same kind, but of her own making! The 
thing is absurd—if ever I thought of it I was a fool!—I should 
have died of a broken heart!’ 
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Polly shook her head. 

‘You still have not answered my first question,’ she urged, 
‘Do you love Mr. Daylesford ?’ 

‘Of course I do!’ replied Zeph ; ‘am I not going to marry him 
in four or five days? If I said no, what would you do—take 
upon yourself to go and tell him that the marriage must be broken 
off ?’ 

Polly sighed wearily, and said, ‘Better even do that than let 
you marry him when you loved another man. Oh, Zeph! say 
what you will, I fear youdo. Have some sense, have some true 
feeling, don’t go madly into this just because all the outside 
trappings of the life Mr. Daylesford offers you are so pretty and 
handsome, and to your taste. Ask yoursel! if you love him enough 
to be a good, true wife to him whether he is rich or poor.’ 

‘ OF course I do, but I prefer to have himrich. Mary,I dare say 
all this is well meant, but you are behaving very like a goose !’ 

Polly relaxed her hoid. She told herself that she might have 
known that it was in vain for a poor blundering creature like her- 
self to touch the heart or conscience of such a girl as her sister ! 
She had tried and she had failed, and she knew it was in vain to say 
any more. Zeph meant to doit. That was all. 

‘I have said my words of warning,’ said Polly ; * you despise me 
for saying them. Give me a kiss to show that you are not angry 
with me. God grant you may never regret what you are doing !’ 
and she left the room. These words rang in Zeph’s ears. Her heart 
felt very full, and she sat for a long while without being able to move. 
She wished Polly had shown her the kindness of being silent on this 
subject. She had spent an hour or more much less pleasantly than 
any she had known for some weeks. Polly had stirred up certain 
thoughts, raised certain doubts. They were thoughts and doubts 
which Zeph was quite equal to laying to rest again, but not with- 
out an effort and assuredly not without pain. 

When she went down to luncheon, however, her face was bright 
as usual. She showed no sign of consciousness or resentment in 
her treatment of Polly—no change in her behaviour to Daylesford. 
She could look in the face of both without an effort, and speak as 
light-heartedly as if nothing had happened ; and five days after- 
wards, when she went to the village altar with him, and pledged 
her word to love, honour, and obey him, she did it unhesitatingly ; 
she shed no tear, apparently harboured no doubt, shrank from no 
pledge. 


(To be continued.) 
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‘ Watching the sunset paint the river, 












